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W7 IN THE TWIUCHT ZONE 


ChiHing chuckles. 


This issue was not put together 
after careful consideration of market 
forces; it did not come into being 
after rational calculation, or even 
irrational calculation. (Yes, oxymoron 
hunters, there is such a thing!) This 
one started with a laugh of the eeri- 
est order. Alone in my study on a 
dreary Saturday afternoon, I picked 
up a submission, read the first two 
pages, and started to laugh out loud. 

The sound of a solitary laugh is 
an unsettling thing, even if it’s your 
own. So you may want to test these 
stories on your friends, as I did on 
my associates. When they laughed, 
too, however guiltily (it’s hard to drop 
one’s editorial dignity and get truly 
ridiculous), the comedy special was 
born.' 

One of the laughs that launched 
an issue was evoked by Richard 
Matheson’s “Getting Together,” 
one of the wildest renditions of true 
devotion I know. Here are lovers 
truly willing to do anything for each 
other. Matheson, the creator of the 
classics / Am Legend and The 
Shrinking Man, as well as many ori- 
ginal TZ teleplays such as “Night- 
mare at 20,000 Feet,” has proven 
himself a man for all media over the 
years. 

His impressive film credentials 
include the tv movies Duel (directed 
by Steven Spielberg in a stunning 
debut). The Night Stalker, and Trilogy 
of Terror, as well as scripts for The 
Incredible Shrinking Man (based on 
his own novel) and Somewhere In 
Time (based on his novel Bid Time 
Return). 

Matheson speaks of his current 
work— typically a variety of projects 
in a variety of fields — in “A Richard 
Matheson Update.” And he speaks 
with a sense of quiet wonder about 
his son, the writer and producer, as 
well as his other decidedly creative 
children. 

Richard Christian Matheson’s 

“Cancelled” provides a pungent com- 
mentary on the world of the 
television producer, a world he 
knows intimately as author of over 
two hundred and fifty tv scripts and 
producer of three prime-time shows. 


Matheson, whose Scars and Other 
Distinguishing Marks is due out 
shortly from Scream/Press, is 
producing fiction at white heat. Six 
new stories are about to be 
published in anthologies such as 
J. N. Williamson’s Masques II 
(Maclay) and Dennis Etchison’s 
Masters of Darkness (Tor) and 
Cutting Edge (Doubleday). 

In the interview “Richard Chris- 
tian Matheson’s ‘Layer Cake’ Career,” 
he discusses his two worlds, tv and 
fiction, and how the threads of terror 
and humor hold them together. Math- 
eson also offers insights into how it 
felt to grow up in a charmed circle 
of fantasy. 

David Gerrold’s “Shaggy Dog” 
will certainly make legions of pet 
owners examine exactly what it is 
that they own. Gerrold’s career be- 
gan when, as a college student, he 
sold his first unsolicited script, “The 
Trouble with Tribbles,” to the people 
at Star Trek. He went on to contri- 
bute to such shows as Logan’s Run 
and Land of the Lost. His novels 
include When Harley Was One and 
The Man Who Folded Himself. 
Gerrold lives in Los Angeles and 
writes a monthly column for Starlog. 

George Zebrowski’s loony 
“Stooges” demonstrates the remark- 
able powers of a certain fabled slap- 
stick artist, best known for his high- 
pitched grunts and artistic physical 
aggression. It also demonstrates that 
Zebrowski, best-known for his novels 
Macrollfe, Sunspacer, and The Stars 
Will Speak, can take science fiction 
into territory where his colleagues fear 
to tread— and succeed handsomely. 

Zebrowski is also editor of Neb- 
ula Awards 20, the SFWA’s “best 
of” collection. (Interestingly enough, 
the members of the SFWA, that is 
writers, vote on these stories, a most 
democratic arrangement.) 

Perry Glasser’s “The Metamoos- 
ophis” was delivered to this office by 
the fiction editor of another 
publication with these words: “You 
said you wanted surreal? You said 
you wanted crazy? Here’s crazy.” 
While Glasser’s tale certainly doesn’t 
abide by the strictures of Andre 



George Zebrowski 


Breton, it (foes follow the absurd 
logic of laughter. “The Metamooso- 
phis” manages to be oddly bitter- 
sweet as well. 

Glasser notes that he “teaches 
fiction writing at Bradford Coliege, in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, where he 
lives with his ten-year-old daughter, a 
strange and extraordinary child who 
requested a story about a moose.” 
His publications include a collection 
of stories entitled Suspicious Origins 
(New Rivers Press), as well as tales 
in Ms., North American Review, 
Woman's Day, TriOuarterly, and other 
journals. 

In “Well-Read,” Dana Andrew 
Jennings gives us a print-obsessed 
character whh an epidermis to match. 
Jennings, a copy editor on the inter- 
national desk at The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, reports that he is “a New Hamp- 
shire native stuck in New Jersey.” 
(Won’t anyb(3dy give Jersey a break?) 
He is currently working on a novel 
set in his hiome state. 

“Well-Read,” his first published 
story, is a paen to all those news- 
paper addicts whose palms are black 
by nine a.m. 

Since il is dangerous to laugh 
too much — here are several dark 
antidotes: 

In “With Justifiable Pride,” Julio 
Cortazar, the Latin American fabu- 
list who died in 1984, creates an un- 
named world of odd customs, a 
world where men and mongooses 
tend monuments under showers of 
autumn leaves. Cortazar achieved 
fame in this, country with his novel 
Hopscotch, a literary experiment that, 
prophetically, gave readers a chance 
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to participate in the story’s outcome. 

Cortazar, who translated the 
complete works of Poe into Spanish 
as well as producing novels such as 
Manual for Manuel, left Argentina in 
1951 in protest against the Peron 
regime and spent the rest of his life 
in Paris and the Prov'encal town of 
Saignon. (He also wiled away his ex- 
ile playing trumpet.) 

Ramsey Campbell conducts a 
shadowy tour in “Seeing the World,” 
in which some truly tasteless neigh- 
bors commit the ultimate trespass. 
Campbell, who has been described 
as “the greatest living exponent of 
the British weird fiction tradition” by 
the writer and critic Robert Hadji, 
here has turned that most banal of 
exercises, the slide show, into an 
eerie instrument of terror. 

Among Campbell’s titles are The 
Doll who Ate His Mother, The Face 
That Must Die, and Dark Compan- 
ions. The titles alone communicate 
the flavor of the work. 

J. Paul Jacks, a New York- 
based novelist and story writer, tells 
a peculiar story of a fearful man on 
a park bench in “Early Autumn.” 
Jacks, who has published five 
novels, has seen one of his books. 
Murder of the Wild Side, turned into 
a movie entitled Black Eye. 

We bid a fond farewell to the 
pseudonymous D.W. “Doc” Ken- 
nedy, our book reviewfsr for the past 
year. “Doc” ranged far afield during 
his reign, bringing us commentary on 
everything from Bloomsbury to Ray 
Russell, ruffling more than a few 
feathers along the way, (See the ex- 
change in TZ’s April “Letters” col- 


umn between “Doc” and a feisty 
Norman Spinrad.) Good luck, “Doc.” 

The book beat will be covered, 
we’re pleased to announce, by E. F. 
Bleller, the eminent author of The 
Guide to Supernatural Fiction and 
the compiler of the 1947 Checklist of 
Fantastic Literature. He is the editor 
of Supernatural Fiction Writers, as 
well as numerous horror classics. 

We also welcome Jonathan 
White, who will be writing short book 
reviews in the new “Book Notes” 
column. White, who lives in a small, 
book-glutted Manhattan apartment, 
has published in Publisher’s Weekly, 
Antiquarian Bookman, and numerous 
other magazines and journals. 

Katherine M. Drennan and J. 
Michaei Straczynski, authors of the 
popular “Night Gallery Show-by-Show 
Guide,” will be taking a hiatus from 
their toil to pursue a variety of pro- 
jects. Straczynski will be editing and 
writing for a new CBS Saturday 
morning series based on the Elfquest 
books. He is also working on a tv TZ 
episode entitled “Heads I Win, Tails 
You Lose.” 

Drennan has just completed a 
novella, “In the Perfect World of 
Second-Hand Living,” and is writing 
animation scripts, articles, and short 
stories. 

By the way, our “Breaking In” 
feature has received such a 
favorable response we’re going to 
continue this month with a profile of 
Rockne O’ Bannon, Twilight Zone's 
story editor, who has certainly 
broken in in a big way. 

Dig in. 

—MB 


Perry Glasser 


Delta Andrew Jennings 
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rZ LETTERS 


TZ PEN FRIEND 

Dear Editor; 

I have been a zone freak for 
over two years now. I am seventeen, 
live near London, and would love a 
TZ magazine reader as a pen pal. 
Would you please help me? 

— Paul Dewar 
34 Brisbane Road 
Reading, Berks. 

ENGLAND 

BLOCK THAT PLANE! 

Dear Editor: 

In response to Ronald Jackow- 
ski’s question in your Dec. ’85 issue: 
Yes, the reactor would blow up, but 
the plutonium would not create a 
nuclear explosion. At the worst, it 
would reach critical mass and melt 
down into the earth. This would be 
a big problem. Radioactive steam 
from the streams beneath the ground 
could be harmful to your health. 

As for terrorists, the worst they 
could do would be to stea^ the stuff 
and make a bomb. 

— Anthony DeVivi 
Orange, Virginia 

IVe’re under the impression that 
a nuclear meltdown is a “big prob- 
lem,” too. 

Dear Editor; 

In response to R. Jackowski’s 
letter of December, 1985: No, nuclear 
power plants can’t blow up. They 
use a uranium fuel that contains 3.5 
percent of the fissonable isotope 
U-235; the rest is mainly U-238, 
which is not fissionable. The uranium 
in nuclear weapons usually contains 
more than 90 percent of U-235. 

So it doesn’t matter if a nuclear 
power plant gets hit by an airplane 
(which probably wouldn’t break 
through the containment building 
anyway), rocked by a massive earth- 
quake, or swarmed by hordes of 
technologically sophisticated ter- 
rorists. You can’t get 3.5 percent 
enriched uranium to undergo an ex- 
plosive chain reaction. 

—Logan Clarksen 

This appears to be technically 
correct. Why don’t we feel reassured? 

TV’S TZ: PRO AND CON 

Dear Editor; 

The new Twilight Zone is by far 
the best of the new fall anthologies; 
the scripts are intriguing, funny, and 
often reveal the bizarre flip-side of the 


coin in human drama which made the 
original series so successful. 

Amazing Stories is definitely not 
amazing. Enormous budgets sporting 
fancy effects and top directors can- 
not disguise the bland scripts. 
Nothing happened in “Alamo Joe,” 
and somebody used several obvious 
scenes from John Wayne’s The 
Alamo! How did you spend $1,000,000 
on that one, Mr. Spielberg?! We 
know there’s some quality, though 
very little, going into Amazing 
Stories-, “Mummy, Daddy” and “The 
Amazing Falsworth” were exceptional 
mini-movies. Why can’t we see this 
grade of quality week after week? 

Give me a shot at an Amazing 
Stories script, Mr. Spielberg, and I 
promise you, it will be amazing! 

— Dan McFadden 
Little Rock, Arizona 

Dear Editor: 

An open letter to all lovers of the 
original Twilight Zone show: 


We’re all thankful to Phil De 
Guere for getting TZ back on the air, 
but let’s face it— the original it’s not. 
Some of the stories have been excel- 
lent, some okay, and some the worst 
garbage ever. 

Sorry to say this, but the hell 
with the new show. They even 
changed the beloved-and-much- 
copied theme musicl And Rod is 
seen in a whiz of special FX “gas” 
for less than a full second. He’s pro- 
bably banging his ghostly head on a 
typewriter somewhere in the cosmos! 

—Paul Santa Maria 
Miami, Florida 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 

Dear Editor: 

You neeid to have an issue every 
month. Two months is just too long 
to wait for another great issue. 

—A loyal reader 

Honest— we didn’t make this up! 
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A cornucopia of 
collections featuring 
spies, titanic 
humanoids, and a 
future in flames. 





by E. F. BLEILER 


Editedby WALTER M. MILLERJR. 
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And MARTIN H GREENBERG 




Frank Herbert’s novels have so 
overshadowed his short stories both 
critically and in publishing that it is 
good to have a new collection of 
work that has become unfamiliar 
except in an occasional antholgy. 

Herbert’s Eye (Berkley Books, 
$7.95) contains eleven short stories 
and some miscellaneous material. 
Against the general tone of the book 
is a somewhat irrelevant introduction 
which apologies for the faoe-flop of 
the motion picture Dune, which, as 
people know, didn’t exactly overload 
the theater ticket machines. According 
to Herbert, the guts of the picture 
were left squirming on the cutting 
room floor when the front office 
chopped Dune so that more show- 
ings per day could be squeezed in. 
Probably so. I have heard of other 
faults, though, such as a sandworm 
that could have escaped from Santa’s 
Thanksgiving parade. 

But forget the introduction; the 
stories are the important part of the 
book and they offer a good chrono- 
logical mix, from “Rat Race” (1955) 
to “Death of a City” (1973). A couple 
are idea stories, like “A Matter of 
Traces” (difficulties in harnessing a 
spherical, rolling beast of burden) 
and “Try to Remember” (a seculari- 
zation of the Sufi notion of body 
language). Another, “Rat Race,” is 
an out-and-out procedural who-dunit 
qualifiying as sf by the presence of 
aliens and matter transmitters. “By 
the Book,” on the other hand, em- 
bodies the old John W. Campbell ap- 
proach and is clogged with technical 
detail. Two others, “Passage for 
Piano” and “Death of a City,” de- 
monstrate Herbert’s craftmanship in 
treading to the edge of sentimentality 
without inching over. 

An unexpected inclusion is the 
first part of The Dragon In the Sea 
(aka “Under Pressure”), the tension- 
filled story of a submarine voyage in 
a future war. The sub’s mission is to 



pirate Russian oil from a pool be- 
neath Novaya Zemlya. The story 
problem is that previous attempts 
have failed and the present crew in- 
cludes a mole. I decided to yield to 
Herbert’s enticement, and reread The 
Dragon. I found it as remembered, a 
good story line, but clinkered down 
with much dead material in the old 
Analog manner. (Such is the paradox 
that the old Analog approach evokes; 

I can honestly admire Herbert’s re- 
markable imagination in creating the 
technolgy of a future sub, yet at the 
same time find it burdensome.) But 
glowing through are chunks of the 
mythic material that fired Dune, and 
this does a lot to save the novel. The 
ending, though, I still cannnot ac- 
cept. The psychologist hero makes a 
great conceptual breakthrough to 
seeing parallels between a subma- 
rine voyage and obstetrics. Shades 
of Otto Rank! That would have been 
the first thought of every one of the 
100,001 future shrinks! 

Besides the stories there is a 
“thing” called '“Road to Dune,” 
which title may convey a sly mes- 
sage. This is a collection of illustra- 
tions by Jim Burns showing cultic 
material on Arrakis, together with a 
letterpress by Herbert. As the illustra- 
tions show, the architects of Arra- 
keen weren’t at their happiest when 
they jobbed together beaux arts (a la 
Penn Station), art nouveau, and 
Saarinen. The letterpress reveals 
that things in the temple are pretty 
cut-throat. It all serves no purpose. 

Overall opinion of Eye: If you 
don’t have the British Best of Frank 
Herbert and an exceptional collection 
of anthologies. Eye is worth having. 

Similarly welcome is Dealing in 


Futures by Joe Haldeman (Viking, 
$16.95). This is the second collection 
of his shorl:er material, the other 
being Infinite Dreams. 

Haldeman leads off with the no- 
vella “Seasons,” which gruesomely 
describes the fate of a gaggle of 
naive and incompetent anthropolo- 
gists on an alien planet. The titanic 
humanoid natives undergo cyclical, 
seasonal personality changes that 
result in frenzy and anthropophagy. 
Haldeman’s detail is excessive, 
though, and after thirty pages or so 
my feeling v/as, for God’s sake kill 
the buggers off and get on to the 
next story! Judging from Haldeman’s 
headpiece, ‘Season” may be his 
darling, but I found it eclipsed by 
other stories like “Blood Brothers” 
(naturalism and a touch of witchcraft 
in Central America) and “More Than 
the Sum of His Parts” (a cyborg and 
mania). 

The showpiece of the collection 
is “You Can Never Go Back,” which 
was originally intended for The 
Forever War, but was thrown into the 
trunk. It invokes the world of The 
Forever War, but offers a little more: 
an extended view of an earth that is 
collapsing into anomie and violence. 

I probably won’t give away too much 
if I reveal that the protagonists, a 
young man and woman, after finish- 
ing their combat hitches in the space 
forces, return to earth, and after try- 
ing civilian life for a time, return to 
the safety of space war. Naturally, 
when they re-up, they are shafted. 
An excellent story. 

In contrast to Herbert’s Eye and 
Haldeman’s Dealing In Futures, both 
of which are basicially worthwhile, 
we have Robert Silverberg’s Next 
Stop the Stars, (Tor, $2.95), in 
which Silverberg continues his puz- 
zling project of reprinting his early 
fiction. There are five stories, all 
pretty bad, v/ithout even nostalgia to 
help them. Opinions vary as to why 
Silverberg permits this stuff to be 
republished. 

If Next Stop the Stars is 
Silverberg at his worst, the collection 
After the Flames (Baen Enterprises, 
$2.95), “created by Elizabeth Mit- 
chell” offers Silverberg at his near 
best. “Created,” above, must be a 
new, pretentious way to describe 
anthologizinci. Since the three com- 
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ponents are reprints ‘in slightly dif- 
ferent form” from the mags, the 
creative act must consist of clipping 
three sets of pages together. (Or was 
it a staple and not a paperclip form- 
ing between the Fingtsr and Adam?) 

Two of the contrit)utions to After 
the Flames can be seriously con- 
sidered: “The Election” by Silver- 
berg and “World V/ar Last” by 
Norman Spinrad. The third, Michael 
P. Kube-McDowell’s ‘When Winter 
Ends,” is routine. 

“The Election” is set in a post- 
war world that has reverted to primitiv- 
ism, much like provincial early nine- 
teenth-century America, apart from 
an occasional rickety ciutomobile and 
a single helicopter. Apparently Silver- 
berg didn’t want the physical envi- 
ronment to overshadow the social 
ideas that form the story, for he 
ignores many small elements that 
might have survived a war. 

The theme of “The Election” 
concerns theories of the emergence 
of the state. During the war, the 
Federal government of the United 
States was destroyed and local power 
structures were bombed out with the 
cities. Life goes on away from the 
ruins, but only recently have local 
groups begun to organize. Some are 
crazies, or lunatics who have reverted 
to a magical religion; others are small 
enclaves ruled by local strong men. 
In Kentucky a movement has begun 
calling for elections that would 
reestablish the presidi^ncy and the 
old order. Jansen, a good will envoy 
from Kentucky, has the task of flying 
about to the isolated independent 
communities to persuade men and 
women to accept the Kentucky 
scheme and vote in the election. The 
task isn’t as easy or as clear cut as 
Jansen anticipated, for there is a 
strong tendency to blame the nuclear 
catastrophe on the old Federal sys- 
tem, and local power centers do not 
gladly relinquish their autonomy. 
Eventually the story turns into a dia- 
logue between old-style democracy 
and modern “benevolent” dictator- 
ship, between the concepts of count- 
ing heads and controlling heads, with 
neither side really winning the argu- 
ment. The solution may be a com- 
promise. Oddly enough, Silverberg 
•ignores the standand arguments 
about the corrupting nature of power. 


delegation of power, transfer of 
power, and so on. All in all, “The 
Election” is a thought-provoking 
novella and well worth reading. 

Its companion piece, Spinrad’s 
“World War Last” is expectedly 
disrespectful, a prolonged caricature 
mixing slapstick physical humor and 
lots of dirty words. The action time 
is in the near future, when the world 
is on the edge of nuclear war be- 
tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., with a Near Eastern joker 
running wild. An averagely discern- 
ing reader will recognize familiar 
figures in an idiotic president who 
v^as an actor and used-car salesman, 
a nasty Arab who is madder than 
Abdul al-Hazred, and a dead Russian 
leader whose corpse is kept moving 
by electronics. The corpse is pro- 
grammed to make policy dicta, 
which, as a joke, a technician 
randomizes. 

As usual with Spinrad, there are 


brilliancies in ideas and words, but, 
as often, he spins it out too long, 
and the result is like listening to Len- 
ny Bruce repeat the same spiel ad 
infinitum. The difference between pi- 
quancy and pestering. Nevertheless, 
“World War Last” certainly merits 
reading. You can skip the repetitions 
and ride over the slapstick to admire 
the imagination and technical vir- 
tuosity. 

Likewise political is the an- 
thology Beyond Armageddon 

(Donald I. Fine, $18.95), edited by 
Walter M. Miller, Jr. and Martin H. 
Greenberg. It contains twenty stories, 
mostly about life after a holocaust, 
ranging chronologically from Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “By the Waters of 
Babylon” (1937) to Lucius Shepard’s 
“Salvador” (1984). Contributors of 
note include Foul Anderson, J. G. 
Ballard, Ray Bradbury, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Harlan Ellison, Robert Sheck- 
ley, Norman Spinrad, William Tenn, 
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John Wyndham, and Roger Zelazny. 
An excellent sleeper turns up in 
Michael Swanwick’s “The Feast of 
Saint Janis.” The overall story level 
is fairly high. 

Miller’s introduction and head- 
notes, though, are disappointing. He 
seems to be on a kick of contrasting 
the Logos (reason, rationality) with 
the Tao (intuitive knowledge) and ap- 
plies it helterskelter. Unfortunately, 
too many others, from Bachofen and 
Nietzsche to Jung and Ruth Benedict, 
have handled the concepts better. 

I have a doubt about such 
theme anthologies. I think that they 
belong more in compare-and-contrast 
college courses than on the bedside 
table. Monotonous. And In this partic- 
ular case, since I see the daily 
papers, I don’t need depressants. 

Another purposeful anthology is 
the yearly Nebula Award volume. 
Nebula Awards 20 edited by 
George Zebrowski (Harcourt Brace 
Janovich, $8.95) is the more or less 
official publication of the Science Fic- 
tion Writers of America, a group of 
about eight hundred men and 
women professionals. Each year the 
SFWA presents awards for the best 
novel, novella, novelette, and short 
story of the previous year. These are 
then said to be the “writers’ choices.” 

The present volume contains 
eleven stories, three of which are 
Nebulas, six runnners-up, and two 
climb-aboards that weren’t in the 
awards listings at all. A purist might 
object to the inclusion of these two, 
but I wouldn’t cry if they raised the 
level of the collection— however, they 
don’t. Nebula Awards 20 is a little 
disappointing. Perhaps writers are 
not neceassarily the best judges of 
their fellows’ work; perhaps it was a 
weak year; perhaps rights were not 
always obtainable. In any case there 
are big names, but much mediocre 
work. 

In the novelette category, Oc- 
tavia E. Butler’s “Bloodchild” took 
the Nebula as well as a previous 
Hugo. Somewhat reminiscent of 
Theodore Cogswell’s “The Cabbage 
Patch,” it sets up an extraterrestrial 
culture where intelligent, not unsym- 
pathetic giant insects use humans as 
hosts for their maggot young. The 
story line is a narrative of pain. 



despair, and curious eroticism that 
can be read symbolically as a state- 
ment of human sexual and racial ex- 
ploitation, although I don’t know if 
that was the author’s intention. I 
would have liked “Bloodchild” better 
if it had been pared down more. The 
included competition to “Bloodchild” 
is Lucius Shepard’s “The Man Who 
Painted the Dragon Griaule,” a tab- 
ular fantasy of originality, good 
metaphor, and a throw-off ending. 

The novella class is headed by 
John Varley’s “PRESS ENTER 
a smooth, entertaining story about 
computer raiding, with a slight sf ele- 
ment. It is topical in a hard-boiled 
way and attention-holding, if 
overlong, but is overshadowed by 
Frederik Pohl’s “The Greening of the 
Bed-Stuy,” which is a component of 
Pohl’s Campbell Award-winning The 
Years of the City. In Pohl’s story, 
crime and gentrification center on a 
housing project in the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant section of Brooklyn, which ap- 
parently will not have changed great- 
ly in character from the present area. 
The story is neatly double-plotted, 
but its greatest strengths are in ex- 
ceptionally strong characterizations, 
excellent background, and concrete 
technical detail. Pohl at his best, it 
is easily the outstanding component 
of the book. 


The six short stories are all 
weak, which is surprising, since good 
short stories; are usually easier to 
find than good longer pieces. 
Perhaps the best is Gene Wolfe’s “A 
Cabin on the Coast,” a modern ver- 
sion of the Scottish Cocke Lorel’s 
Bote, although even it is not one of 
Wolfe’s top works. Also present are 
a perceptivs! introduction by Algys 
Budrys, a description of the SFWA 
by Norman Spinrad, and a detailed 
coverage of fantastic films in 1984, 
by Bill Warren. I haven’t seen most 
of the films Warren describes, but 
from what I have seen, I would call 
him a charitable man. 

A fusion with the mystery story 
carried along John Varley’s tv-like 
“PRESS ENTER Similarly, Kate 
Wilhelm has really written a mystery 
thriller based on an sf motif in her 
Huysman’s Pets (Bluejay Books, 
$15.95). 

Odd things are going on, and 
skilled pop-biographer Drew Lancaster 
tries to fit together the scattered 
hints and unglued secrets that are 
popping loose around the late Dr. 
Huysman, who was publicly a Nobel 
Prize-winner but secretly a Dr. 
Mengele of genius. Huysman was 
almost a mad scientist with the tradi- 
tional egoti£;m, irresponsibility, and 
ruthlessness And, of course, mad 
scientists’ gimmicks usually work. 

Huysman’s Pets ends with gene- 
tic engineering and surpassing para- 
normal abilities, but before the 
reader can get to these, he/she must 
swallow a large dose of social 
realism — matital discord, right-wing 
politics, government surveillance, 
counterfeiting, drop-of-a-leaf sex in 
the bushes, and questions of social 
activism vs. quietism. Do the ingre- 
dients blend? Not as well as they 
might. The story line is choppy and 
disconnected; the characterizations 
are fuzzy; and the seamy side 
doesn’t interface well with the 
sciencey side. When I finished 
Huysman’s Pets I though of John 
Wyndham’s better The Midwich 
Cuckoos, where the same basic idea 
came across. Sometimes a memory 
of a superior story can destroy a 
weaker story. Just as in music, 
Caruso and Rosa Ponselle can be 
devastating. ■ 
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Horror's first encyclopedia. Sturgeon's 
farewell — and a Russell reprise. 


by JONATHAN WHITE 


Readers whose interest in the 
horror story is anything more than 
casual will find The Penguin En- 
cyclopedia of Horror and the Su- 
pernatural (Viking, price not avail- 
able) indispensible. Although other 
areas of genre literature, like science 
fiction and detective fiction, already 
have such reference works, of vary- 
ing degrees of quality, this is, I 
believe, the first for the horror field. 
Editor Jack Sullivan has enlisted the 
talents of more than sixty contribu- 
tors (including such familiar names as 
E. F. Bleiler, Thomas Disch, Ramsey 
Campbell, T. E. D. Klein, Leslie 
Fiedler, Ron Goulart, Whitley Strie- 


ber, Robert Weinberg, Colin Wilson, 
and Douglas Winter) in putting to- 
gether the more than seven hundred 
entries and the fifty-four essays that 
cover topics like “Arkham House,’ 
“B Movies,” “Comics,” “Femme 
Fatale,” “Insects and Arachnids, 
“Mad Doctors,” “Opera,” “The 
Pulps,” “Southern Gothic,” “Vio- 
lence,” and “Writers of Today.” It 
should also be noted that the intro- 
duction by Jacques Barzun goes far 
beyond being the usual pro forma 
benediction, and is, in fact, an ex- 
cellent survey of horror literature and 
legend. 

Though the entries are generally 
shorter on biographical material and 
longer on synopsis than this reader 
would have preferred, they are abso- 
lutely packed with information and 




excellent in placing the work and the 
creator (writer, artist, director, com- 
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poser, etc.) in context. Important hor- 
ror films are also given their own en- 
tries; indeed, film figures prominently 
In this volume, much more so than 
in the other genre encyclopediae 
previously referred to. The longest 
entries, such as those on LeFanu, 
Machen, Poe, and Shirley Jackson, 
also tend to be the most engrossing. 

Inevitably there are omissions, 
though minor ones. I would have 
liked to have seen entries on Cornell 
Woolrich (for his collection of super- 
natural stories Beyond the Night, his 
novel The Doom Stone, and innumer- 
able mystery stories and novels rich 
in horrific atmosphere), Robertson 
Davies (for his ghost stories and 
sense of magic), the science fiction 
writers Robert Heinlein (for his 
classic short “They” and the novels 
The Unpleasant Profes§ion of 
Jonathan Hoag and Magic, Inc.), 
Jack Williamson (for Darker Than You 
Think ), and John W. Campbell (for 
“Who Goes There?” and his editor- 
ship of Unknown magazine). Ron 
Goulart’s otherwise excellent article 
on the pulps neglects to mention Un- 
known (later Unknown Worlds), the 
first periodical market for modern 
fantasy and horror (Fear, Conjure 
Wife). Rather, the magazine is rele- 
gated to passing references in the 
entries for Anthony Boucher, Fritz 
Leiber, artrist Edd Cartier, and a few 
others. 

But this is really just carping. 
The Penguin Encyclopedia of Horror 
and the Supernatural is an endlessly 
fascinating volume — simply opening 
it anywhere at random will demon- 
strate that. And besides being an im- 
pressive job of collective scholarship 
it is, with at least one illustration, 
often two or three, on nearly every 
two-page spread, an uncommonly 
handsome book. Available in June. 

Theodore Sturgeon’s last novel, 
Godbody, has been published 
(Donald I. Fine, $14.95), and that is, 
of course, something of an event, so 
the publisher has dressed it up with 
a foreword by Robert Heinlein and 
an afterword by Stephen Donaldson, 
both of whom have interesting things 
to say. Heinlein calls the novel 
Sturgeon’s “best” and his “crowning 
statement.” It is not Sturgeon’s best, 
but neither is it the misfire one could 
have reasonably expected, given the 


work Sturgeon turned out in the last 
decade or so. 

In Godbody, Sturgeon recapitu- 
lates his favorite message— that our 
salvation, our becoming fully human, 
lies in loving. This is a short novel 
that virtually refines out everything 
but message. It is, in fact, more a 
fable than a novel. 

The rather skimpy plot concerns 
the appearance in a small rural com- 
munity of a Christlike figure who, not 
very subtly, calls himself Godbody. 
People who come in contact with 
Godbody are transformed: they per- 
ceive the innate joyous spiritual 
nature of existence and, of course, 
of themselves. For them, sex be- 
comes not merely a way of express- 
ing love, or lust, or, as in the case 
of one poor twisted wretch, anger 
and aggression, but a form of wor- 
ship, a means of getting in touch 
with the divinity in another. This is a 
Big Theme, and Sturgeon waxes 
quite lyrical. 

Characterization is as skimpy as 
the plot. People are never complex, 
simply good or bad. Were Sturgeon 
writing something other than a fable, 
this would be fatal. Both silly and an- 
noying, however, is the propensity of 
Sturgeon’s characters, particularly 
the women, to remove their clothes, 
giving him the opportunity to de- 
scribe their bodies in lavish detail, 
bodies which are never less than 
gorgeous. 

There’s a weird kind of elitism 
going on here. (It is always easy to 
love a beautiful body. But to have 
brought the reader to an appreciation 
of an imperfect body, or simply to 
have attempted it, now that would 
have been something. And appropriate 
to the general sense of the book.) 

Well, of course, one of the bad- 
dies, a repressed, hate-filled old 
maid, takes a shot at Godbody, put- 
ting a large hole in him, ending his 
one-day sojourn on Earth, and natu- 
rally prompting him to remark, “It’s 
always like this. Usually not so soon 
though . . . This is a hell of a way 
to make a living.” 

In a way this is a preachy book— 
it even ends with a sermon— but it is 
really too good a read to comfortably 
sustain that particular charge. Flawed 
as it is. Sturgeon’s novel is engaging 
and passionate. It’s at least worth 


taking a look at. 

Ray Russell, who is perhaps 
best known for his “Sardonicus,” a 
novelette about a man whose face is 
eternally frozen into a ghastly grin, 
has collected together that story and 
six others in Haunted Castles, The 
Complete (Sothic Tales of Ray 
Russell (Maclay, $12.95). “Sardoni- 
cus” is probably familiar to many TZ 
readers, but it easily bears rereading. 
It’s a tour ()e force, a mostly suc- 
cessful attempt at telling a nine- 
teenth-century horror story in the 
manner of a nineteenth-century writer. 
Russell excels at evoking the con- 
sternation of a Victorian sensibility 
confronted by an amoral, neurotic— 
and hence much more modern — man. 

Even more effective is “Sagit- 
tarius,” which, despite some non- 
sense about a character possibly be- 
ing the son of Edward Hyde (of Jekyll 
and Hyde), is truly frightening. 
Russell begins this tale in a decep- 
tively leisurely manner in a men’s 
club, as an old man recounts an ex- 
perience of fifty years past, but 
beneath the surface the pace subtly 
quickens until horrifying revelations 
are piled on top on one another in 
a breathtaking manner. This is a 
beautifully constructed and very ef- 
fective story 

The thircf long story of the book, 
“Sanguinarius,” is an account of 
seventeenth-century torturer and 
mass murderer Elizabeth Bathory, 
told from her point of view. Despite 
being based on fact, the story fails 
to convince, and it bears none of the 
tension of tfie first two. 

Four shorter works round out the 
book. “Come Wine” is a predictable 
but nicely executed tale of a deal 
with the devil. Revenge figures in the 
other three, “The Runaway Lovers,” 
“The Vendetta,” and “The Cage,” 
usually motivated by infidelity, the 
sort of material Roald Dahl succeeds 
at so well. Though Russell writes 
with a heavier hand than Dahl, the 
stories ar€i nevertheless quite 
entertaining. 

[Haunted Castles, The Complete 
Gothic Tales of Ray Russell was 
noted quite briefly in the April TZ due 
to space cortsiderations. We’re happy 
to give it a fuller treatment here.— 
The eds.] ■ 
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by ROBERT EDELSTEIN 

and STEFAN DZIEMIANOWICZ 



CAR-SEEK 

You are walking 
through a crowded park- * 
ing lot, tracing a trail of 
mental breadcrumbs 
back to your car. Sud- 
denly, the driverless 
vehicle beside you 
honks its horn and 
flashes its lights. Don’t 
check it for regenerating 
chrome and a license 
plate that reads “Chris- 
tine.” Instead, wait for 
the approach of its 
owner, who probably 
has a CarFinder firmly 
in hand. 

The CarFinder (Model 
007) is a keychain size 
radio transmitter, IV 2 ” x 
1” X V 2 ” (not including 
collapsable antennae). It 
has a range of fifty dif- 
ferent frequency codes, 
one of which is synched 
with your car’s electron- 
ics system. From a dis- 
tance of 750 feet or 
less, a single push of 
the button gets your car 
to light up and let 
loose with a series of 
beeps for one second. 

Marketed by Design 
Tech International Inc., 
the CarFinder comes 
with an installation kit 
that is user-friendly, 
even for the less-than- 
automotivated. It can be 
found in select stereo and 


accessory 
stores where it 
retails for $99.50, or 
ordered through Ham- 
macher Schlemmer or 
Innovations catalogues. 
It’s the ideal gadget for 
those who have better 
things to do before a 
ballgame or concert 
than memorize the 
name, rank, and serial 
number of their parking 
space, or who want to 
throw a long-distance 
scare into the creeps 
who steal hubcaps. 


HOME RECORDERS 
GET CONSOLE-ATION 

You like your family, 
but would you put them 
on a pedestal? Sony 
did with its Trinitron 
system, the first combined 
color television and 
VCR system of its kind. 

This sleek new inno- 
vation of audiovisual in- 
tegration is actually a 
set of twins: a 25-inch 
KV-25VXR tv sprouting 
from an unobtrusive 
front-loading eight 
millimeter VCR; and its 
slightly more sophisticated 
brother, a 27-inch model 
with a high-resolution, 
high-contrast Microblack 
screen and picture-ln- 
picture (PIP) capability. 


Both are compatible 
with prerecorded eight 
millimeter cassettes or 
homemade camcorder 
movies and are schedul- 
ed for release this sum- 
mer at $2,200. 

But you don’t get 
something for nothing. 
With the Trinitron, you 
get four-hour recording, a 
181 -channel tuner-timer 
with cable capacity that 
can be programmed to 
record as many as four 
shows three weeks in 
advance. In addition, 
you get nineteen on- 
screen programming 
displays that tell you 
just about everything 
except the best show to 
record, and PIP allows 
simultaneous viewing of 
another channel in a 
small corner box that 
can be moved or frozen 
in place. All you have 
to give up is the 
spaghetti tangle of wires 
and components that 
turned your old modular 
system into the world’s 
biggest fright wig. 


WILD WINGS 

Engineers have spent 
many years and dollars 
developing new ways to 
better rule the air. 

The newest develop- 
ment — an amendment to 
an older design — will 
change the look, feel, 
and ride of aircraft 
trfivel for years to 
come. The future flyer 
will be known as JW-1 
and will boast a joined- 
wing design. In other 
words, the old bi-plane 
structure has been 
given a second wing 
set, which angles aft 
and up to the tail. 

The jolned-wing con- 
cept, as developed and 
twice-patented by Dr. 
Julian Wolkovitch of 
ACA Industries, Rancho 
Palos Verdes, California 
translates into a strong, 
lightweight craft with 
high stiffness. The 
d«!sign also cuts down 
on induced drag and 
wave drag while also 
providing built-in direct 
lifi: and sideforce 
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capabilities. 

Also, the joined-wing, 
weighing forty percent 
less than today’s 
planes, opens up the 
possibility for larger 
craft design, meaning 
greater fuel and passen- 
ger load. 

Much of this remains 
in the test stages at 
this point. NASA and 
the U.S. Navy are cur- 
rently sponsoring sucti 
tests on the craft as 
wind tunnel and com- 
puter checks. Test runs 
for commerical models 
are being planned for 
early next year. This 
should prove whether 
the joined-wing looks as 
good in the air as it 
does on paper. Mean- 
while, companies like 
ACA and Summit Air- 
craft in Denton, Texas 
are looking into the 
possibilites of bringing 
out more personal 
joined-wings even 
earlier, at a price one 
spokesman from the lat- 
ter guessed would be 
between $8,500 and 
$10,000. In the mean- 
time, keep your eyes 
peeled skyward and ex- 
pect the unexpected. 
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CHANGING TO 
PLEASE YOU 

When they reduced 
the compact disc player 
to dashboard-dimensions, 
it made the cabin fever 
of car confinement a lit- 
tle easier to take. But 
there was one glitch; 
changing a disc while 
driving at 60 m.p.h. 
was a hazardous feat 
indeed. 

Now Sony changes all 
that for you— literally. 
Their CDX-A10 Disc- 
jockey, the industry’s 
first totally integrated 
CD playback system, 
has a ten-disc capacity 


be installed in the dash 
or left unmounted for 
easy concealment. If 
you’re someone who 
knows what you like 
when you hear it, you 
can randomly select any 
five of the discs or any 
ten selections from 
them so it plays only 
what you like. An op- 
tional XT-10 quartz syn- 
thesis tuner-pack comes 
with twenty station- 
presets and FM 
stereo/mono switching. 

Warning: the CDX-A10 
Discjockey at $999.95 
may make you love the 
long way home. ■ 


that will take you from 
New York to Washing- 
ton and back without 
having to reshuffle the 
deck. The unit is the 
size of the CD jewel 
box and is easily in- 
stalled in the trunk or 
rear compartment. The ^ 
high impact casing 
makes it a sort of black 
box for the car: it 
shields a sub-suspension 
system that guarantees 
tracking will float like a 
butterfly but sing like a 
diva no matter how 
rough the road. 

The cable-connected 
commander can either 
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FALLING METEORITES 

When a meteorite 
penetrates the earth’s 
atmosphere traveling at 
speeds of up to 500 
miles per hour, it can 
punch a hole six to 
eight feet into the 
earth’s crust. A. T. 
Blackwell, a scientist at 
Herzburg Institute of 
Astrophysics in Ottawa, 
has spent thirteen years 
studying meteor falls, 
and he’s come up with 
a startling calculation: 
worldwide, he claims, a 
human being will be 
struck by a meteorite 
once every nine years, 
while sixteen buildings a 
year can expect to sus- 
tain some meteorite 
damage. 

According to Blackwell, 
“The biggest known 
meteorite was found in 
Africa, and it weighed 
eighty tons, and the 
average meteorite 
weighs a few pounds.” 


Blackwell reports that 
one such incident oc- 
curred in the United 
States in 1954. 

“On November 30,” 
Blackwell notes, “a 
nine-pound stony 
meteorite plunged 
through the roof of a 
home in Sylacauga, 
Alabama, bounced off a 
large radio, and struck 
Mrs. E. H. Hodges, in- 
flicting painful bruises 
but causing her no 
serious injury.” 

Blackwell also points 
out that “there isn’t any 
way to predict the ar- 
rival of that kind of 
meteor fall. The only 
kinds that are predic- 
table are those little 
bits that might come 
from the tail of a com- 
et. But they are always 
so small they never 
reach the ground. They 
disintegrate entering the 
earth’s atmosphere. 


“The kind that does 
reach the ground are 
rocks that have been 
floating in space for 
billions of years, 
possibly remnants of 
planets that broke up in 
the solar system. So 
they just float in space 
and earth can en- 
counter them at any 
time.” 

Blackwell also points 
out, “There are 
meteorites coming down 
all the time — as dust— 
quite a few tons a day, 
settling on the ground. 
Now people who used 
to study meteorites 
would collect old ice 
from the Arctic or An- 
tartic, before the days 
of industrial pollution, 
and they’d find these 
meteoritic particles that 
had bits of metal in 
them. But now they find 
mostly pollution.” 


KILLER LAKE 

August 16, 1984. The 
Republic of Cameroon. 
Early morning. A priest 
and a man named 
Foubouh Jean are 
riding in a van. As they 
pass Lake Monoun, they 
notice someone “sleep- 
ing” on a motorcycle. 

So the priest goes out 
to wake him, only to 
pass out himself. Jean, 
smelling an odor like 
that of car battery fluid, 
quickly realizes the air 
must be deadly and 
runs for help. 

Ten thirty a.m. 
Government authorities 
return to Lake Monoun 
and find thirty-seven 
people lying lifeless on 
the road. The priest and 


motorcyclist are dead. 
Mucus and blood ooze 
from the victims’ noses 
and mouths. The bodies 
are rigid from seizure, 
and the skin is covered 
with first-degree chemi- 
cal burns, even though 
the clothes are unaffect- 
ed. Later, the Cameroon 
government becomes 
worried that the incident 
might have political 
overtones, so it covers 
it ip. Until now . . . 

According to William 
Evans of the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 
Menlo Park, California, 
the Cameroon govern- 
ment has now given 
permission to release 
the findings of a study 
that has determined the 
cause of the deaths. 
Eyewitnesses reported 
seeing a mysterious 
“chemical cloud” 
envelop the 200-meter 
long stretch of road 
along the lake; and the 
investigation has con- 
cluded that the lethal 
gas was generated 
naturally by the lake. 

“In fact,” says Evans, 
“it’s the only known in- 
cident in the world of a 
lake! giving rise to such 
a deadly cloud.” 

One hypothesis, 

Evans explains, attri- 
bute's the cloud to an 
earthquake the night 
before. “Since the lake 
is in a volcanic crater,” 
says Evans, “it has a 
unique chemistry. Tests 
found the lake’s lower 
layer, especially the 
sediments at the bot- 
tom, were highly charged 
with dissolved carbon 
dioxide gas. And so we 
believe the earthquake 
triggered a landslide. 
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and that overturned and 
disturbed the lake bot- 
tom, thus releasing the 
deadly gas.” 

Researchers did find 
evidence that a fiftee^n- 
foot wave came out of 
the lake. “Vegetation 
along the lake shore 
was knocked down. 
Besides,” Evans says, 
“that day, the lake 
water, which was usually 
clear, appeared reddish- 
brown. And, of course, 
we ruled out political or 
human wrongdoing. I 
mean, why would a ter- 
rorist set off a bomb in 
the middle of a lake?” 

“The gas,” Evans 
adds, “was ninety-seven 
percent pure CO2. One 
breath and the person’s 
respiratory system is 
paralyzed.” One 
mystery, however, re- 
mains. “We can’t ex- 
plain the skin burns, ’ 
Evans admits. “Though 
we can speculate that 
the cloud contained 
some hydrogen sulfide, 
which does oxidize to 
sulfuric acid, we only 
have the testimony of 
the survivor, Fouboufi 
Jean, who smelled tfie 
sulfur. Other than that, 
it’s only speculation.” 

Even though this inci- 
dent is rare, Evans cau- 
tions, “there are a lot 
of other lakes in the 
Cameroon area which 
may be similar, if net 
as deadly, as Monoun. 


FANTASY ADDICT 

If you read this 
magazine regularly, you 
may be a stone-cold 
junkie. Not the kind 
that plunges needles in 
his arm, but a fantasy 
addict, hooked on your 
own imagination. At 
least, that’s the story 
according to Judith W. 
Rhue, a psychologist at 
the University of Toledo, 
who investigated the 
fantasy-prone personality. 

This line of research, 
according to Rhue, goes 
back to Josephine 
Hilgard’s pioneering 
study at Stanford 
University, which found 
that people who have a 
rich fantasy life are 
more hypnotizable than 
those who don’t. “The 
research shows,” says 
Rhue, “that fantasy and 
hypnotic ability are linked. 
They both take the 
same kind of letting go 
of controls and using 
imaginative activity to 
visualize and go along 
with hypnotic 
suggestion. 

“And these days,” 
she explains, “hypnotic 
ability is now con- 
sidered highly desirable. 
After all, it allows a 
person the ability to 
relax, to deal with 
stress. I mean, it’s used 
in everything from soup 
to nuts. It’s used in 
dentistry and child-birth, 
in pain control, in con- 
fidence building — you 
name it.” 

Rhue also found that 
“fantasy addicts” report 
having some intense ex- 
periences. She says, 
“One woman, for exam- 
ple, reported that her 


fantasies were so vivid, 
she could experience 
orgasm without touching 
herself.” 

(By the way, Rhue 
does believe that fan- 
tasy addicts would be 
readers of TZ. “Fan- 
tasizers,” she says, “do 
report a lot of involve- 
ment in reading fantasy 
material. They really do.”) 

Rhue’s study also 
traced the development 
of the fantasy personality. 
She discovered that “as 
children, highly imagina- 
tive people tended to 
be lonely and they fan- 
tasized to escape the 
lack of stimulation. 

Abused children,” she 
adds, “also reported us- 
ing fantasy to block the 
physical and emotional 
pain of punishment.” 

However, Rhue points ^ 
out, “Not all of the 
fantasy-prone are victims 


of a harsh environment. 

More than a third had 
parents who did not 
use physical punish- 
ment. Rather, their 
parents encouraged im- 
agination. But it doesn’t 
have to be direct en- 
couragement. Just 
reading children fairy 
tales can lead to the 
development of a 
creative child.” 

Finally, TZ readers, 
you’ll be happy to know 
that Rhue’s research 
found that “fantasy ad- 
dicts” did not show any 
problems distinguishing 
fantasy from reality. 

“But,” she warns, “if 
there comes a point 
where you find yourself 
spending too much time 
in fantasy, you don’t 
think about work-rand 
you become -•< 

immobilized — then it’s 
time to be concerned.” ■ 
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A 

RICHARD 

MATHESON 

UPDATE 

The famed fantasy writer talks about 
Mahler, movie scripts, and the Matheson 
family magic. * 


Richard Matheson came out of 
his house to greet us, a tail, soft- 
spoken man, Maude, his dog of shed- 
ding coats, in his wake. Before we 
had taken off our jackets and un- 
packed our cameras, he ivas serving 
coffee and granola bars, making us 
feel thoroughly at home. 

He spent the next couple of 
hours talking about his current pro- 
jects, almost off-handedly, as if he 
were taking pains to underplay the 
scope of his work. When the subject 
of his son, Richard Christian Math- 
eson, came up, however, he couldn’t 
hide his pride. 

Richard Matheson ’s career has 
been detailed in these pages before. 
He is, of course, the author of novels 
such as I Am Legend, The Shrinking 
Man, A Stir of Echoes, and Hell 
House. Twilight Zone devotees are all 
familiar with his classic teleplays 
‘‘Nick of Time," ‘‘The Invaders," 
“Nightmare at 20,000 Feet’,' and 
others. What our readers may not 
know is what Matheson — a man of all 
fields — Is up to these days. 

TZ: Our readers are aware, certainly, 
of your many scripts for the original 
Twilight Zone and your fiction. But 
Richard Matheson, the songwriter? 
MATHESON; I used to write a lot of 
them. I started when I was about 
seventeen. When I was at college at 
the University of Missouri, they used 
to have an annual show called the 


“J Show,” “J” for journalism, and I 
directed one one year, wrote the 
songs, words, and music, except for 
a few. And then the next year a 
friend and I wrote the script, and I 
wrote all the songs. 

I compose now and then. I’ve 
taken courses in harmony. I was talk- 
ing to Jerry Bixby recently: he’s big 
into composition, even orchestral com- 
position. It’s something I aspire to. 
I’ve been working on a symphony, in 
the style of Mahler, for years. I know 
a bit about orchestration. I enjoy it. 

A friend of mine, a neighbor 
who’s Perry Como’s music director, 
and I have started doing some 
songs. I do the lyrics, and he writes 
the music. We had a Christmas song 
recorded by Perry Como last year, 
an album which was named after our 
song “I Wish It Could Be Christmas 
Forever.” I guess you’d have to call 
it a hobby of sorts. 

TZ: A hobby on a pretty high profes- 
sion level. I’d say. 

MATHESON: You know I think 
creative people are simply . . . crea- 
tive. And what field they go into 
depends on circumstances. I went in- 
to writing with the most attention 
simply because half of me is very 
practical. At one time I was going to 
go entirely into song writing and 
composition. I gradually realized that 
was putting a great deal of pressure 
on me ... to make a living that way. 


Charles Beaumont (author of story 
collections such as Shadow Play, 
Night Ride and Other Journeys, and 
The Magic Man, as well as numerous 
TZ episodes) was studying to be a 
concert pianist at one time. And he 
and Bill Nolan (author of the story 
collection Things Beyond Midnight) 
worked for Disney as artists. Chuck 
acted. I act. We have a theater group 
out here that I have done many 
plays with. Creativity doesn’t only 
manifest itself in one area. It can 
come out in any number of areas, 
and then you decide which one 
you’re going to concentrate on to 
make a living. 

TZ: No blocks. 

MATHESON; (Laughs) None. 

TZ: In this issue we’re running a 
story of yours called “Getting Toge- 
ther," which exploits some of the 
blackest humor we’ve gotten our 
hands on In a while. Do you find 
yourself drawn to that type of humor? 
MATHESON: I guess I got my 
reputation for writing scary stuff, but 
I’ve written a lot of humor. In Twilight 
Zone episodes, for instance. 

TZ: And Jacques Tourneur’s Comedy 
of Terrors? 

MATHESON: Yeah. I liked that. The 
film did less; well than the other 
Roger Corman films I worked on, 
they told me, because the very title 
militated against its success. The au- 
dience didn’t want to think in terms 
of combining comedy and terror, but 
I think it’s a wonderful combination. 
It’s my favorite of the pictures that I 
wrote for that company. The actors 
were great fun to work with, Basil 
Rathbone in particular. I had a great 
time talking to him. 

TZ: / understand you have a tv pilot 
In the works. 

MATHESON: It’s for Lorimar, and 
it’s based on a book called The 
Evidence Never Lies, which is about 
the work of Professor Leon Mac- 
Donald, the country’s greatest 
criminalist. He’s worked on all the 
major cases, the Jean Harris case, 
the Robert Kennedy assassination. 
He is really unbelievable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was just reading a few 
pages the other night about the Jean 
Harris case. He’s just so minute in 
his analyses . . . 

I’m going on the premise that he 
is . . . not the Sherlock Holmes . . . 
but almost an identical personality in 
today’s world, only instead of sparks 
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of intuition he uses scientific means 
to solve his cases. 

TZ: You have a whole series of 
cases lined up? 

MATHESON: I hope so. Professor 
MacDonald claims thEit he has a gi- 
gantic number of cases. I hope so. 
No writer could make up the intri- 
cacies of these things. I used one 
from the book, and maybe there are 
a couple of others that could be 
dramatized. The problem is that they 
are so detailed that you almost 
couldn’t put them on the screen. It 
would be like a documentary fiim. 

His big thing is blood-staining. 
He can recreate, from the pattern of 
blood stains— by which way it spat- 
tered, how large the drops are— the 
entire sequence of events. It all has 
to do with the molecular weight of it, 
and how it reacts umder certain cir- 
cumstances. That’s flow he estab- 
lished that Jean Harris couldn’t pos- 
sibly have killed Herbert Tarnower. 
His testimony said, flat out, that she 
couldn’t possible haire done what 
they claimed she did, and he proved 
it in detail. He said that the only 
possible scenario was that she tried 
to commit suicide and he grappled 
with her, and during the grappling 
the shots went off that killed him. 

TZ: Your job then is to simplify and 
dramatize. 

MATHESON: To add characteriza- 
tion, some humor, and a little 
suspense, I hope. But to retain the 
flavor of what he does— to be honest 
about it. I cailed him recently and 
asked him a question about this par- 
ticular case I was using. It had to do 
with the entry of a bullet. He said, 
“Yeah, yeah, that’s right. I forgot to 
put that in the book. Would you like 



to work for me?” That was very 
satisfying. 

TZ: is there a working title? 
MATHESON: I call it Arrow M.E.E., 
which stands for “Mystery Evaluation 
and Explanation.” If it goes, it goes. 
If it doesn’t, it wouldn’t surprise me 
in the least. They seem quite pleased 
with it so far. The young woman that 
I’m working with, in addition to David 
Goldsmith, is Linda Yellen, who pro- 
duced Playing for Time with Vanessa 
Redgrave. She also did The Ceii 
Without a Name. 

TZ: You aiso have a current fiim 
project? 

MATHESON: I’ve been working for a 
long time on a film project based on 
my first novei. We’re still waiting to 
get a decision on a director. We’ve 
been hung up for about a year on 
Wolfgang Peterson because he’s been 
doing Enemy Mine. At one point he 
was totally committed to it, but I’m not 
sure what is going to happen now. 

TZ: Richard mentioned to me that 
you were coiiaborating on a screen- 
play. 

MATHESON: Yeah, we’re working 
on a screenplay. He had an idea for 
a movie. We’ve been working on it 
for a little while now. We’re still set- 
ting up the outline. We should be 
finished with that soon, then we’ll do 
the actual writing of the script. 

TZ: Is this your first collaboration 
with Richard? 

MATHESON: We did the short story, 
“Where’s There’s a Will,” together 
that Kirby McCauley published in 
Dark Forces. And we started another 
movie together that was going great, 
and then we stopped it for some rea- 



son. Of course, he’s been so busy, 
working for Canneil [the producer] and 
then for Columbia. I think we’ll finish 
this one. Also, I started a novel some 
time ago that I lost steam on, which 
I’m going to have him read with the 
possibility of us collaborating. 

TZ: You have other children who are 
writing now? Richard, your daughter 
AH, who’s written for Moonlighting . . . 
MATHESON: And my youngest son, 
Christian. He and his colleague just 
sent a script to Warner Brothers. 

TZ: When the kids were growing up, 
were you conscious of creating an 
environment that would make them 
creative? - 

MATHESON: I was totally unaware. 
It was just a matter of exposure to 
it. It surprised me for a while that 
one by one they started going into 
writing because my feeling was if 
they watched me schlepping around 
the house, moaning and groaning 
about how horrible it was, that they 
would do anything, even rob banks, 
rather than go out and write. But that 
was the thing they saw most. Indeed, 
they were all creative right from the 
start, but they were ali going into dif- 
ferent things. Richard was going to 
be a musician. He had his own musi- 
cal group. He played the drums ex- 
tremely well. We used to go to a 
place down here on Friday and Sat- 
urday nights and dance to this group 
that he played in. Ali majored in 
music at Sarah Lawrence and used 
to want to get into theater. Acting. 
Singing. She has a gorgeous singing 
voice. Christian was getting his 
master’s in theater direction at the 
University of California in San Diego 
with Alan Schneider, who directed all 
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RICHARD 

CHRISTIAN 

MATHESON’S 

‘LAYER-CAKE* CAREER 

Scriptwriter, producer, and erstwhile 
drummer, Matheson drives fantasy 
to its limits. 


After New Year’s the hulking 
Universal Sheraton— virtually on the 
lot of the movie studio — was almost 
deserted. Downstairs at the Four 
Stages restaurant, where one may 
“dine under klieg lights” in settings 
ranging from a medieval castle hall to 
a wild west saloon, a pale waiter in 
gun and holster stared morosely at 
acres of place settings. 

I crossed over to the Portuguese 
Lounge, a bar dominated by a mon- 
strous projection tv. Pastel-colored 
football players were banging helmets 
on the screen. Through the glass 
doors I could see the pool, the va- 
cant chairs and tables. It ivas driz- 
zling in Studio City. Somehow it ivas 
the perfect setting to meet Richard 
Christian Matheson for the first time. 

Matheson is taller, a bit more im- 
posing than his pictures suggest, with 
a direct, almost innocent air that 
belies his often cutting wit. He is a 
rare mix, at once vulnerable yet cool, 
with an unnerving curiosity — and an 
ability to turn an interview into a real 
conversation. 

This spring Scream/Press will 
publish his Scars and Other 
Distinguishing Marks, a collection of 
stories which have previously ap- 
peared in Year’s Best Fantasy 
Stories, Dark Forces, Shadows, Twi- 
light Zone, Night Cry, and Gallery. 


He is also working on a fantasy novel 
that draws on his prodigious experi- 
ence in the television business. 
Matheson has written over two hun- 
dred episodes for shows as various 
as Three’s Company, The Incredible 
Hulk, and Knightrider; he has acted 
as story editor and executive story 
consultant on The A-Team, Quincy, 
Hardcastle and McCormick, Hunter, 
and six other prime-time shows; he’s 
produced and head-written the recent 
CBS series Stir Crazy and is currently 
working on scripts for Simon and 
Simon and Amazing Stories, as well 
as a pilot and two screenplays. 

His longtime co-writer Thomas 
Sczollosi, also a songwriter and 
lyricist, has worked with Matheson on 
almost all his television projects. 

TZ: Most prose writers begin writing 
scripts later in their careers'. You 
seem to have reversed that process. 
Can you describe your odyssey from 
script writer to prose writer? 
MATHESON: It was kind of a simul- 
taneous odyssey because I began 
writing as an advertising copywriter, 
and I knew that wasn’t for me, for 
the usual host of reasons. Hard to 
get behind the products. Hard to get 
behind the politics. And I knew, pri- 
marily from what my father had been 
able to do, which was to create this 


prose/screenwriting layer-cake career 
for himself and do it all at the same 
time, that that was probably the way 
to do it. That was my paradigm. 

And I liked television. I had 
always wanted to be a comedy 
writer. I hung out almost seven days 
a week at The Comedy Store for a 
long period cf time. I wrote for stand- 
up comedians, and I began to focus 
on situation comedy. At that time I 
was also writing short stories. I sold 
my first short story when I was 
twenty-one and had my first sitcom 
filmed when I was twenty-two. So 
there was not any deliberate odyssey 
toward one or the other. If there was 
anything deliberate, it was to keep a 
wide band-width and not refuse any 
media for any reason. 

TZ: Isn’t there, at this moment in 
your career, a more focused move- 
ment toward prose writing? 
MATHESON: Yes, there is. When I 
began to have some success in tele- 
vision, it was so demanding that I 
was unable to really generate much 
prose in the free time that I had. 
Now that I fiave a very established 
career in television and am begin- 
ning to grow in movies, prose is 
something I’d really like to empha- 
size. And I also feel like I’m writing 
prose better than I was ten years 
ago. I think if I’d emphasized it ten 
years ago, I probably would have 
gone broke — or insane. 

TZ: You feel more ready to write fic- 
tion now? 

MATHESON: Oh yeah. There comes 
a point in your life when you sense 
that you have something to say, 
which may be an absurd signpost in 
itself. But if ever I did, now I might. 
Ten years ago I think what I was 
mostly writing about were clever con- 
cepts that appealed to me. I still love 
a good idea, but now I’d like to get 
into stuff that’s more difficult, 
characters, drjeper meanings. It’s not 
so much that I’m ready to deepen 
my committment to prose because I 
have a bettor control of the lan- 
guage, but rather because I want to 
get into some explorations of charac- 
ters and ideas that ten years ago 
would never have occurred to me. 

TZ: Does the internal dimension of 
fiction writing appeal to you, the abili- 
ty to probe emotions more directly? 
MATHESON: My first instinct is, 
yes, you’ve got ail those internaliza- 
tions built into the format of prose 
writing that you don’t have with 
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script writing. On the other hand, 
that very limitation script writing 
forces on you . . . ycu have to find 
the perfect way to create an epiph- 
any. Whereas in a novel you have a 
whole chapter, in a script you may 
have a page. 

I’d probably for the most part 
suspect television as opposed to prose 
because “serious” things that are 
said on television tend to be self- 
conscious . . . those Eimmy moments 
when somebody has just been raped 
and then you go to a commercial. It 
never quite seems convincing to me, 
but maybe because I do it all the time. 

TZ: You mean commit crimes and 
then go to a commerciai? 
MATHESON: What’s a good crime 
without a beer commercial? 

TZ: In stories like “Cancelled, ” which 
is in this issue of TZ, you mix comedy 
and horror quite effectively. Do you 
think of this sort of thing as your 
specialty? 

MATHESON: God, wouldn’t that be 
great! I would love it. There’s nothing 
that draws me in more totally than 
that combination. I’d love to think that 
I was some sort of strange melange 
of Kurt Vonnegut and Stephen King. 
I find something very unsettling about 
the combination. For instance, when 
psychos in movies are holding a gun 
on somebody and saying funny 
things. It’s peculiar. There’s 
something very funny about horrific 
things. And something very horrific 
about funny things. It’s like when 
cops talk about their jobs. There’s a 
very dark humor that evolves among 
cops, and yet they’re really seeing the 
worst. But they create this mecha- 
nism of survival, and that mechanism 


is what fascinates me. 

TZ: A defense against the horrors of 
the real world? 

MATHESON: Personally? Yeah, it’s 
a philosophy, just as Christianity is a 
philosophy, a certain school of cynical 
distancing. And the people I’m closest 
with all subscribe to that religion. 

TZ: / was reading “Conversation 
Piece, ” your story about a man who 
sells his organs for a living. That one 
seems to fit the vision you’re 
describing. 

MATHESON: That was taken from a 
real article. This guy’s goal was to be 
the perfect guinea pig, the most pro- 
fessional, well-respected guinea pig. 
And I thought, “You couldn’t make 
that up if you sat down and tried to. 
Nobody would believe you.” 

TZ: “Conversation Piece" seems to 
go a step further than some of your 
other stories. In “Conversation Piece, ” 
the horror is the humor. 

MATHESON: Yes, in that story there 
really is no mixture. You don’t need 
a mixture because it’s such a perfect 
metaphor. For me, the whole key to 
that story is the last little phrase 
where the guy who has interviewed 
the man (the human guinea pig) rea- 
lizes that selling parts of your body is 
really no worse than committing the 
minor hypocrisies we all commit. Is 
that any more shocking than living 
your whole life with a person you 
don’t love? 

TZ: In “Vampire” and “Unknown 
Drives” you focus on accidents, 
almost as if they were preordained. Do 
you have that sense strongly of the ar- 
bitrariness of existence? 


MATHESON: I have a sense of 
tragedy being arbitrary, prosperity 
and goodness something we can seek. 
Also I work in a business, television, 
where really what you’re doing in the 
hour prime-time game is trying to 
structure stories around crimes. A 
bank robbery. A homicide. Somebody 
taking advantage of somebody. 
Those sorts of human malfunctions 
begin to live in your bloodstream 
after a while. Just ideas, but ones 
that, maybe, tint your imagination. 

Someone I once knew said that 
the time we spend here in this life 
struck her as “earth-school.” Tragedy 
is a surprise test we’re given along 
the way, and how we do is really the 
measuring stick of our strengths, our 
weaknesses, our generosities, how 
mercenary we are. That’s why I have 
a sense that these tests, these 
tragedies will keep coming — and yet 
I’m not fatalistic because even 
though you can’t bring the dead 
back to life, you can find a way to 
bring a dead feeling aiive again. 

Also, I spend a lot of time in my 
car and I have these ongoing fanta- 
sies of driving under a bridge and 
somebody dropping a boulder on my 
windshield. Driving alone at night 
and somebody driving up alongside 
of me and popping me. 

TZ: In fact, drives and driving figure 
promin/entiy in “Third Wind,” “Dead 
End,” and “Unknown Drives.” I 
couldn’t help reading them as a run- 
ning commentary on the existence of 
a “driven” producer. 

MATHESON: Well, I’ve been writing 
the stories for over ten years, and 
I’ve only been producing for a cou- 
ple. However, once you’re really in- 
(continued on vase 94) 







It was just a silly mistake — nothing 
to worry about. But why were 
so many people getting kiiied? 


T he telephone rang. She answered 

Hello?" she said. 

"Gladys?" 

- "Milton?" 

"Yes," her husband answered. 
"Gladys, darling. I'm afraid I won't be 
able to make it home for dinner tonight." 

"Oh, my dear. You're working late 
at the bank again?" 

"No." She thought she heard him 
swallow. "I've been arrested, Gladys." 

"Arrested!" Her brown eyes 
widened. 

"Oh, it's just a silly mistake, dar- 
ling," he soothed, "nothing at all to 
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floor, the loss was irreparable. from a two-week vacation and, upon 

A distraught Gladys Freef pur- hearing about the situation, went im- 

chased a gun. mediately to the nearest police station. 

Religious scruples restrained her "Yes," he said, "on the night that 

from suicide. Therefore, venturing old lady was murdered, I walked a 
forth into the street, she shot the first half block behind Milton Freef all the 

passerby, an Albert Somerset of 1911 way to the subway." 

Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, New "Why didn't you tell us about this 

York, in the head. before?" they asked him peevishly, 

worry about." She was picked up, tried, and and he reiterated that he'd beeen on a 

"But, why did they arrest you, found guilty of murder in the first vacation since the night in question 

sweetheart?" degree despite her lawyer's plea of fishing for trout in Quebec, although 

"Well, it seems that 1 resemble insanity. he hadn't caught anything but a bad 

some thug who killed a rich old lady She was allowed to visit with cold in the head, 

for her money last night, darling." 

"But that's absurd!" she cried, 

"lover." 

"1 know it, dearest," he said, "but, 
well you see, I have no proof to the 
contrary, darling. While this terrible 
deed was being committed, I was in 
the neighborhood, walking to the 
subway." 

"But that's absurd!" she cried. 

"1 know it, darling," he said apol- 
ogetically, "but well you see, there are 
witnesses who claim that I'm the man. 

"But that's ..." Her hands began 
to tremble. "Oh, Milton sweet," she 
said, "what are we to doT 

"Well," he said, "if you could get 
a lawyer for me, dear." 

"Yes," she said, "I'll get one right 
away. Now don't you fret, lover. 

Everything will be all right." 

"Of course," he said. "Yes, of 
course it will be, Gladys darling." 

Unfortunately, it wasn't. 

The situation degenerated into a 
flagrant miscarriage of justice, a gross 
outrage of law, and a dirty shame. On 
purely circumstantial evidence, Milton 
Freef was found guilty of pushing that 
china closet on top of that old lady 
and making off with her savings. 

"... at which time you will be 
executed in the electric chair," the 
judge intoned his final intonation. 

At which, Gladys Freef slipped 
off her chair into a dead heap, taking 
down with her the lawyer's papers, bi- 
focals, and homburg. Milton in a special visiting room, Milton Freef was exonerated and 

"Oh, my dear," she murmured to where both visitor and visited were released. He visited Gladys with a 

her glassy-eyed husband in the prison prisoners. heavy heart. 

visiting room some days later, "I can't "Oh dearest, you shouldnl have "Gladys," he said hollowly, "my 

go on without you. I'll simply die." done it," Milton said, grasping feebly love." 

"Courage," he squeaked. "Perhaps at her hand. "Oh, my darling," she said, trem- 

the lawyer's appeal will turn the tide." "I had to, sweetheart," she replied, bling wholly. "Now 1 shall die alone. 

"Oh, Milton, lover," she said pas- the love light shining in her eyes. Oh, how cruel it is!" 

sionately, "It must. It simply must." "Now we'll be together." Milton held her shaking hand in 

It didn't. And the man who really They both sighed, were permitted what, for him, was a steely grip, 

pushed that china closet on top of that a kiss, and then were led away. A "Don't despair, Gladys, my 

old lady blew all the stolen money on sentimental judge set Gladys's execu- dearest," he n-uttered through clenched 

a huge drinking party at a lush hotel, tion for the same day as Milton's. teeth. "I wont desert you now. We'll 

during which he bet he could hop Three days later, however, a cer- be together, don't you fret." 

along a terrace railing on one foot and tain Rockwell Asbury, of the bank Whereuppn, that evening, he pur- 

lost. As the terrace was on the fortieth where Milton had worked, returned chased a pistol at a downtown pawn 
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shop and, emulating G.aldys, went out 
on the street and filed at the first 
passerby, a Miss Marilynne Frances- 
catti of Queens, missed, fired again, 
and made it. When the police car 
came, Milton Freef was waiting cheer- 
fully. 

There was another trial, during 
which Milton's lawyer pleaded insanity 
but with no more success than had 
Gladys's attorney. He was found guil- 
ty of murder in the first degree and, 
since a date had already been set for 
his excecution, it was restored intact. 


It wasn’t 
until Milton 
began 
butting his 
head against 
waiis that the 
psychiatrist 
decided 
something 
was 

genuineiy 

wrong. 


They met in that special room 
again and held fond hands. 

"Oh, honey lover,' she said, "you 
did it for me." 

"Yes," he replied huskily. "Now 
we'll be together, darling." 

They were led away to their sepa- 
rate cells, both content, both resigned. 

Until two days later when the ap- 
peal formerly filed by Gladys's lawyer 
was granted and her sentence of death 
was altered to a sentence of confine- 
ment in the state insane asylum. 

Her outraged objections were in- 
, terpreted as signs of mental break- 
down, and she was removed from 


prison in a strait jacket, screaming and 
kicking. 

Milton, upon being informed of 
this twist of fate, fell into a state of 
acute melancholia, during which he 
sought feverishly for an answer to this 
cruel dilemma. 

The following morning, when the 
guards brought breakfast to prisoner 
Freef, they found him unclothed on all 
fours, attempting to climb the wall of 
his cell and baying. 

The prison psychiatrist was noti- 
fied and, for several days, observed 
Milton with a suspicious eye, being an 
old hand at this sort of thing. 

It wasn't until Milton began but- 
ting his head against walls that the 
psychiatrist decided that something 
was genuinely wrong. Where upon, 
after lengthy investigation, during 
which the lie detector revealed that 
prisoner Freef was telling the truth 
when he said he was Cosmo de Me- 
dici, the psychiatrist, reluctantly, pro- 
nounced him insane and, regretfully, 
recommended his removal to the state 
insane asylum. 

At last! Milton Freef rejoiced 
within at the thought that he would 
be together with his beloved Gladys 
again. He put up only token resistance 
as they swathed him in strait jacket 
and led him away. 

When he reached the asylum, 
however, he learned that, two days 
previous, Gladys had finally proved, 
to the satisfaction of the staff, that she 
was not insane after all. She had left 
the asylum early that morning, singing 
happily because she believed she was 
going to join her dear husband. 

Milton, upon discovering this, fell 
into such a violent state that his pro- 
testations of sanity went unregarded. 
He was put into a special cell, padded, 
to brood. 

There, cannily, he evolved a plan 
for escape. He knew he could not bear 
to live without Gladys. Therefore, he 
would break out of the asylum, go to 
the prison on the day of her execu- 
tion, demand entrance, be shot down, 
and thus join Gladys in the bourne 
beyond. 

Two weeks and a day later, a 
docile Milton Freef was allowed to 
walk the grounds with his keeper. 
While strolling behind a hydrangia 
bush, Milton, who had read of such 
things in his youth, pressed a vital 
nerve on the burly keeper's neck and 
rendered him unconscious. Then, scal- 
ing the high brick wall, Milton ran 
quickly down the highway. 

In a farmhouse a few miles down 
the road, Milton stole a raincoat and 


returned to the highway. There, in 
answer to his beckoning thumb, a car 
stopped. 

"You would like a ride?" said the 
kind old lady in the car. 

"I would like your car," said 
Milton and, as gently as he could, 
dragged her off the front seat and 
threw her in a ditch. 

He then began the long drive to 
the state penitentiary. He did eighty 
all afternoon long, his heart singing a 
happy song about returning to his 
love. 

About ten that night, however, 
Milton Freef began to get sleepy. 
Several times, his head nodded, each 
time jerking up with enforced alert- 
ness, dark eyes shining angrdy. He 
would get back to Gladys! 

But, at eleven, his head slumped 
over fatally, and the car rode across 
the center line. 

Just before the black limousine 
came roaring out of the night, Milton 
looked up in confounded horror, 
blinded by the glaring headlights. 

"Oh no!" he cried. 

Then the crash. An awful crash. 

Milton Freef crawled, dying, from 
the rubble of the old lady's car which 
was, luckily for the old lady, insured. 

"Gladys," he moaned horribly, 
"Gladys." 

“Milton." 

He thought he dreamed - or was 
losing ^is mind. 

"What?" he murmured, "What?" 

But then, crawling from the 
twisted wreckage of the limousine 
came Gladys. 

They inched toward each other, 
glazed eyes shining with love. 

"Gladys. Is it really you, my 
precious?" 

"Yes, lover! I . . . convinced them 
... I was insane — again. They were 
taking me back." 

They met. Their hands touched. 

"Together," sighed Gladys in happy 
agony. "Oh, dearest." 

"At last," sobbed Milton. "My 
sweet." 

Whereupon they kissed, both of 
them expiring in glorious expiration. 

The tall man looked at them with 
sympathy. He sighed. "I'm afraid my 
hands are tied." he said. "After all — 
murder." He clucked and shook his 
head. "We'll have to keep you sepa- 
.. rated. Perhaps, after a century or two, 
we might reconsider." Shrugging, he 
scratched his right horn. “Mai chance," 
he said. 

He smiled. "Good try, though," he 
added. ■ 
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He had it all. The mansion in Bel Air, 

reruns with boffo ratings, and an ego that 
would never die. 

by RICHARD CHRISTIAN AAATHESON 

Z zzz . . . (cough) . . . zzz . . . Jesus Christ! (cough cough) . . . 

throat's dry as the friggin' Sudan. What time is it? (cough) 

Four thirty . . . God. 

Damned party went on forever. All those network 
putzes talkin' their pilots . . , Jesus. Love being a producer. 

Like livin' in a friggin' Gucci leper colony. Okay, head into the kitchen 
and grab a bottle of belch juice. Left, right, left, right . . . yawn. Christ 
. . . my head's a goddamned banana republic. That's what you get, 
pal. Keep better hours. Keep telling you. Yow! Kitchen floor. Italian 
tiles cold as a goddamn ice-rink. Jesus H. 

Okay . . . open-friggin' s-sesame to the fridge and grab that little 
Parisian dew-drop container. Whoosh that sucker open. Tilt the brain 
box. Look out stomach. Oh, God. Much better. Thank God for water 
with bubbles from France, fiave kibbutz-sized ulcers like Marty, other- 
wise. So screw him. Deserves every one. Worst agent ever slithered 
from the bile. Couldn't sell free money with a loaded gun. May he 
drown in all the blood he sucks, including mine. Friggin' maggot. 

Bottle in the trash and quick belcherooney. Oh, yeah. 

Okay, back into the bedroom, passing the marble table from the 
ex. Total nightmare; looks like a sacrificial slab. Appropriate, n'est ce 
pas? Only thing I got after the settlement. May she burn up along 
with the Radcliffe lard she jogs off at that $10,000 a week health camp 
in Hungaria. 

Hey, the trades sitting on top of her slab. God damn it, Sam's 
new horror flick. Garbage Disposal Prep School, got the cover of 
Variety. Doing boffo B.O., too. Incredible. Who the fuck would go 
see the sewage he comes up with, anyway? 

That inane sonofabitch couldn't write if he was a pencil . . . Gar- 
bage Disposal Prep. Real class, Sam. Why not Pus Prep? How about 
Cannibal Pope? You putz. And direct? Sure, Sam, you can direct. And 
friggin' monkeys wear pants and smoke Panatellas. Fraudulent 
sonafabitch. Why don't you hop in that boffo B.O. bloody garbage 
disposal of yours and put yourself on puree? Ripped me off last season 
on the Krishna Squad movie of the week and you know it, you 
bastard! ^ 

Belch ..... ' 

Karma, Sam, karma. May you come back in your next life as 
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a xerox machine. Prick. 

Okay, pal, back into the bedroom 
and get some sleep. Must be close to 
five, and I'm taking that meeting with 
the network tomorrow. Those ivy 
league stiffs are gonna die for the con- 
cept. Sheer brilliance. Nun Stalker. 
Nuns in a station wagon pick up some 
fruitcake hitchhiker on a desert road 
and he terrorizes them for forty-eight 
hours. Solid gold. Gonna pull the 
heartland viewers like goddamned Lit- 
tle House on the Prairie with genitals. 
People love that crap. Pure entertain- 
ment. No different from what Shake- 
speare was doing. Stories. That's what 
we're talking here, folks. Stories. Not 
goddamned penicillin. 

Screw that educational tv crap. 
Tribesmen getting culture. F^ds with 
terminal diseases learning to love life 
again. Retarded people doing interpre- 
tive dances. Conversations with dol- 
phins. Ballet. 

Boooooorrrrrriiinnnngggg! I'm in 
a friggin' coma, folks. 

Now nuns in terror, with parched 
faces, genuflecting under the beating 
sun, talking penguin logic to some 
crazed rapist . . . that's friggin' televi- 
sion! That's friggin' drama! That's frig- 
gin' money in the bank. I goddamn 
love it! Gonna pull Nielson families 
faster than that Lesbian Cheerleaders 
M.O.W. Jerry wrote last season. 
Another no-talent sonafabitch. And 
cheap? Wouldn't write a get-well card 
to his dying mother if he had to do 
it on spec. Total hack. Buy Bel Air off 
the residuals from every idea of mine 
he's ripped off. Undercover Boy, The 
Wheelchair Family, I Dream of Mel. 
All my notions. And he stole every 
last one without flinching. My con- 
cepts! They bring back the holocaust, 
Jerry goes first, the crooked slime. 
Send him to Hungaria with the ex. 
Get along great, exchanging favorite 
Chuck Manson stories. Friggin' vermin. 

Belch . . . okay, off with the 
monogrammed robe and back into 
bed. Gotta get some . . . holy Christ! 
What the hell is this! A goddamned 
dummy in my bed! Who'd put a. . .7 
Hey, you know the answer to that 
one: Marty, Stan, and Jerry. The frig- 
gin' Putzola brothers. Anything for a 
laugh. Jesus . . . check out this god- 
damn thing . . . it's all dressed and 


made up to look like me. My hat's off 
to you, you putzes. You went all out. 
Unless . . . wait a minute. Wait one 
friggin' minute. This is too good a gag 
for those pinheads. Must be Micky 
and Andy. Ever since they created 
Space Nurse, it's special effects coming 
out the wazoo, day and night, every- 
where I go. Rubber baked potatoes at 
Ma Maison. Spring-loaded snakes in 
my Ferrari's gas tank, graffiti on the 
yacht. Okay . . . jig's up, fuckers. Get 
your goddamn dummy out of my bed! 
Got that meeting with the network 
tomorrow, gotta get some sleep. 

No reaction. 

Screw 'em. I'll move the bastard 
myself. (Groan) Je . . . sus . . . Heavy 
sonof . . . Oh, Christ! Oh, Jesus frig- 



gin’ Christ! Stand back, pal. Get away 
from the thing! It's warm. The dummy 
is warm! Hair feels real, too. I think 
it's alive. Gotta do something. Think, 
putz, think. Okay, okay, grab the gun 
out of the drawer . . . easy . . . easy 
. . . got it! Okay, outta the bed, 
mister! Now! Come on . . . come on! 
Move, dammit! Wake up! Wake up! 
She-itt! The dummy who ain't a dum- 
my ain't waking. Jesus Christ . . . and 
I've got that meeting with the network 
first thing tomorrow. I'm gonna look 
like hell. 

Come on, man, wake up! Oh, for 
Christ sake, why me? This isn't hap- 
pening. God dammit . . . Wake up! 
Okay, creep, you want to play? I'll 
friggin' play. And it's your can on a 
14 karat platter! 

Okay, back to the kitchen and 


call the cops. They'll be here in a hot 
sec, too, if they recognize the name. 
I mean I created Robot Police Dog. 
Got a 45 shcire every week in third 
runs! Creamed the Super Bowl last 
season. Cops love the show! 

Okay, okay. Tiptoe out of the 
bedroom and don't wake the creep 
while you're at it. Could be nuttier 
than the guy in the desert with the 
parched nuns Okay, down the hall. 
Thank God, there's the kitchen, and 
there's the phone! Safety here I come. 
One call to tJie Bel Air patrol and it's 
sleepy time for old . . . 

What the fuck! 

It's the same guy in the kitchen, 
next to the fridge, holding a bottle of 
my bubbly water! Bastard, how'd he 
get in here so fast? Quiet . . . what's 
he doing? Doing nothing, that's what 
he's doing. St.mding there not moving 
a goddamned muscle; stiff as a soap 
actor. Jesus, schmuck, you got to get 
yourself out of here, fast! Okay . . . 
I'm leaving. But I don't want to go 
past this sonofabaitch. He'll probably 
come out of tiais friggin' zombie trance 
soon as I head for the kitchen door 
and gore me with an ice pick. Oh, 
God, I'm feeling like a dessicated nun 
already. Feel that sun beating down. 
So, get back down the hall and do a 
quick dissolve, pal. 

Ain't going to get killed now. 
Forty-seven and still taken for thirty- 
four. Houses in Aspen, Malibu, Bel 
Air, and Martha's Vineyard, plus the 
land in Maui, the yacht at Newport, 
half ownersfiip in Topo's Italian 
restaurant, and chicks coming from 
every which way. They all want it 
bad, and I ain't about to disappoint 
them. No way. Jack. I got everything 
going for me. No goddamned zombie 
mimic who wants me for midnight 
snack is gonna munch me out of ex- 
istence. Fuck that noise. 

Okay, down the hall and let's get 
out of here. All right. I'm practically 
to the door and out of this madou . . . 
Oh, my God. He's at the hall table the 
ex gave me, reading the trades. How 
can he do it? How can he move so 
fast . . . Christ, the other prick's still 
standing in the kitchen, holding the 
bubbly water from France. But he's 
also standing here reading the trades. 
There's two ol' the friggin' creepo mon- 
strosities! And I'll bet that one in the 
bedroom is still in my bed. Go ahead, 
look in the hall mirror. I dare you. 

You got it, boobie. There he is. 
Sleeping in tfie bed, all zombied out. 
Jesus Christ! Can't be happening! Too 
much valium. I'm flipping out. I'm 
cracking. Listen to me. I'm whining. 
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Whining! Quiet fool, quiet ... I Sorry, 
it's just this is scaring the mid-season 
replacements out of me! You know 
what's really crazy? And I'm talking 
bona fide electro-shock time . . . they 
all look like me! That's the act three 
twist. All three of the goddamned 
zombies look exactly like me. 
Ex-f riggin'-zactly ! 

What next? Dead nuns falling out 
of my closet? The Garbage Disposal 
Prep School crazies grinding me into 
ninety-percent-tax-bracket caviar? Fun- 
ny, putz, funny. Keep your thoughts 
to yourself, okay? Jesus, you gotta get 
your rich ass outta this place before 
more of them show and decide to 
throw a banquet with you as mogul 
du jour. Take the Rolls and get going! 

The keys! Fuuucckk . . . 

They're in the kitchen, hanging on 
the hook next to the fridge. Hitch- 
cock's gotta be around here some- 
where. This is too sick. Forget the 
keys, schmuck. Listen to me; forget 
the Rolls, understand? Just get out of 
here and run down the road and 
scream for help. Some one will hear. 
You're famous. They'll know you from 
the talk shows. Mention Merv. Okay, 
back down the hall toward the front 
door . . . quietly, quietly . . . almost 
there. Heading for the front door. 
Grab that knob and get out of this 
joint. Okay, turn the bastard. I said, 
turn the bastard. You're not listening 
. . . oh, yes I am. It's locked, God 
dammit! 

You forgot, Einstein: the whole 
place is on the security lock. Think, 
putz . . . think! All right, God dam- 
mit, there is a way. But you gotta go 
back into the bedroom and turn off 
the system. Sure, whj' not? Probably 
gonna die anyway. C>kay, back into 
the bedroom and get right next to that 
first zombie prick. Maybe strike up a 
chat. Ask about the family. Probably 
knows Sam. God, I'm feeling like hell. 
Must be the friggin' flu or something. 
Whole body feels weak.. Like I'm going 
to pass out. Relaat, you're just 
delirious like that ballet dancer with 
gonnorhea you did fcr Kojak. Better 
sit down on the sofa. 

Zonk . . . here I am, sitting, 
scared out of my mind. Lovely visual, 
schmuck. God, my head ... so weak. 
Got to get over to the big velvet 
couch. Stretch out. Get off this piece 
of ritzy cah-cah the ex picked up in 
Florence. What do friggin' Italians 
know about couches, anyway? Leave 
them to their film festivals and pasta. 
Bunch of fags. Even tlie homosexuals. 
Ha! Now there's a joke for you. Even 
the homos, Jesus . . . 


Okay, onto the big couch and lay 
down. Easy, easy. Lay down and close 
the eyes. God, I feel like I'm dying. 
Gotta get outta this horror house. 
Hey, how's that for a title, Sam? Gar- 
bage Disposal Horror House. Yeah, 
same to you, monkey dick. God, I 
feel my hand trembling. Look at it, it's 
trem . . . Jesus ... I must be losing 
my mind! Christ, the friggin' fingers 
are fading. Disappearing right off my 
arms! This ain't funny anymore. Please, 
God, I never ask you for anything but 
to give the ex migraine headaches . . . 
please, what's going on? 

No answer. His service isn't pick- 
ing up. I'm getting scared. Look, putz, 
there's nothing wrong. You had too 
much to drink, got to bed too late, 
and you're flipping out. Maybe you 
got gas. It's just a nightmare. That's 
all. Nightmare. Friggin' sensitivity 
ganging up on you. So take a valium 
and go to sleep, will you? Got that 
big meeting with the network tomor- 
row and you're gonna be yoplait. All 
right, if you're not convinced, go 
ahead and open your eyes and check. 
Guarantee you the body's back intact. 
Ain't nobody in this mansion but you, 
your money, and your friggin' para- 
noia. No more Venus di Milo. Really, 
I swear. Trust me. Okay . . . eyes 
open . . . one-two-three and presto- 
(riggin'-chango . . . 

Oh, God . . . Oh, God, he's still 
staring at me. Or me at him. Or me 
at me. Cute, cute. Always good with 
the words, eh, schmuck? Lotta good 
it's doing you now. Your arms and 
legs are still gone. It's no nightmare 
. . . it's happening. So what are you 
going to do? Get a job as a torso in 
one of Sam's sensitive cinematic epics? 
Jesus, I can see through my stomach. 
It's fading like a friggin' out-of-work 
star. The Incredible Shrinking Putz 

I've been poisoned! That's it! Mar- 
ty. Didn't give him a Jaguar last year 
after he packaged that Killer Hypo- 
glycemics feature with those podia- 
trists looking for a tax shelter. He 
poisoned me. It's gotta be him. Marty, 
I'm coming after you soon as I can get 
up. Friggin' murderer! 

Oh, oh, the creep across from 
me's starting to twitch more. Jesus, 
what was that down the hall? It's that 
one reading the trades. He's coming 
this way! Damn it, stay where you 
are, creep! God, I'm getting so weak. 
I can't think straight. I hear footsteps 
coming from the bedroom and the 
kitchen. Getting closer. Jesus, what 
the hell was that out of the corner of 
my eye?! Down the hall, schmuck . . . 


it was down the hall . . . it's that one 
reading the trades . . . he's coming this 
way. Closer! Why is this happening? 
All I ever wanted to do was direct. 
Marty, if you did this to me, you'll 
never work in this town aga . . . Belch 
. . . not now, schmuck . . . 

Friggin' Hollywood. Bunch of 
leeches. Gotta get out of this business 
and do something important. Oh, 
Christ, they're getting closer. This is 
worse than friggin' reruns of Gilligan's 
Island. 

Gotta get out of this friggin' town 
and go somewhere and do something 
import . . . Gotta friggin' start over 
somewhe . . . Gotta frig . . . 

Bel ... 

r * V he gurney was loaded, and 

" in seconds the ambulance 
wailed through the plush 
canyons of Bel Air, headed 
for UCLA Medical Center. 
The two officers stood outside the 
huge mansion watching the ambulance 
disappear. 

"Christ, he was the creator of 
Robot Police Dog," said the taller one. 

"Love that show," said the shorter 
one. "Best damn thing on the air." 

The two watched the Los Angeles 
sky twinkle through smog. 

"Medics said heart attack," the 
taller one finally said. 

The shorter one stared at the 
mansion, thoughtfully. "Know what's 
odd? Looking around that mansion, I 
saw some really weird things. I mean, 
why would a guy have identical mon- 
ogrammed robes lying on the floor in 
practically every room?" 

The taller officer thought that one 
over, lit a Winston, and shrugged. 

"Who the hell knows," he said. 
"Maybe he had one for every mood. 
Money makes people weird, I mean 
. . . what the hell ..." Cigarette smoke 
emptied from his mouth in a little can- 
non blast. "Hey, 1 was trying to 
remember . . . what did they call this 
guy? King of Play-offs or some fuckin' 
thing?" 

"No, no," his partner corrected, 
"Spin-offs. King of the Spin-Offs. Guy 
had more spin-offs on the air than 
anybody." 

"Right, right," said the taller one, 
and the two tiny men fell silent and 
stared up at the giant mansion, some- 
how expecting something. 

Then, as if on cue, in every room 
of the mansion a tv set turned on. 
And on every single one. Robot Police 
Dog barked its opening credits, bit 
some bad guys, and went into a 
commercial. H 
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Sometimes 

there 

are 

itches 

you 

should 

never 

scratch. 


A t first, she thought it 
was a scab. 

They weren't un- 
common on this dog. 
His name was Shot- 
gun and he was constantly 
scratching at himself. He was a 
shaggy pink mutt, mostly good- 
natured, and possessed of a per- 
petual questioning expression in 
his large brown eyes; but he had 
the bad habit of scratching at him- 
self constantly. 
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I SHAGGY 
DOG 
STORY 

He didn't have fleas. He couldn't 
possibly have fleas. She bathed him 
and dipped him every third week and 
changed his flea collar every second 
month. She marked it off on the calen- 
dar. She sprayed his bed on Saturday 
and dusted him on Wednesday. 

No, it couldn't possibly be fleas. 
Miss Edna Token's dog did not have 
fleas. 

The veterinarian had said it was 
probably a nervous habit. She had 
sniffed and replied, "I don't understand 
what this dog has to be nervous 
about." 

The usually smart-mouthed vet 
didn't have an answer for that one. He 
just pursed his lips tight and peered in- 
to Shotgun's ears. Miss Token would 
have changed vets because she didn't 
like Dr. Brown's nasty sen^ of sar- 
casm,- but he was the only veterinarian 
on this side of the hill and he was 
practically in walking distance, and 
what with both a dog and a cat . . . 

But anyway. Shotgun had another 
scab, right under his collar, so he must 
have been scratching at himself again. 

"That's where you like to be 
skritched, isn't it?" she said, working 
at the spot with her carefully mani- 
cured nails. "You don't like to be scrat- 
ched, do you? You like to be skritched. 
Ahh, here it is, Sweety-Dog. I found 
your secret square . . ." 

The dog grunted and sighed and 
bared his naked belly. He sprawled on 
his back and pumped agitatedly with 
one leg as she skritched. His mouth 
stretched into a rictus which she liked 
to think was a smile, although she was 
willing to concede it could just as easi- 
ly be a muscular reaction. 

She'd have to wash her hands after 
this. Despite his frequent baths. Shot- 
gun still had a pronounced doggy 
odor, a sour buttery smell which was 
not quite unpleasant, but was certainly 
noticeable on her fingers after she 
finished skritching him. She didn't 
mind too much. 

Anyway . . . 

... at first she thought it was a 
scab. She tsked in annoyance and 
worked around it gently. It was a very 
hard one. In fact, . it almost felt like 
. . . something metal. Maybe he had 
another burr caught in his fur. Except 
he wasn't complaining. She worked her 


fingers through his hair. The object 
felt flat and sharp and . . . 

It was a zipper. 

She blinked. 

A zipper? On a dog? 

This dog was nearly nine years 
old. He didn't look it, of course — she 
took very good care of him — but why 
hadn't she ever noticed a zipper 
before? 

No, it must just be caught in his 
fur. 

She pulled it. It was stuck. She 
pulled harder. 

It came unstuck abruptly, sliding 
all the way down to Shotgun's . . . 
belly. 

She gasped in involuntary horror, 
fearing that she had somehow ripped 
her dog open — except he hadn't uttered 
a sound. 

The skin beneath the zipper was 
pink and naked. 

She touched it tentatively— it was 
warm — then jerked her hand back. 
The zipper teeth were made of bright 
pink teflon. The dog skin was neatly 
stitched to hide it. She managed to 
gasp, "Shotgun? Sweety-Dog? Are you 
all right?" 

"No," said the dog. "As a matter 
of fact. I'm pissed as hell!" Its voice 
sounded muffled. 

Miss Token squeaked in surprise 
and leaped backward. 

The dog was struggling inside his 
dog suit. It looked as if he were trying 
to remove his head. In fact, he was\ 
The head lifted off to reveal a tiny 
squinting man. He tossed it aside and 
quickly peeled off the rest of the dog 
suit. He stood before Miss Token 
wearing nothing more than a dirty 
jockstrap and an angry frown. He had 
a pot belly and coarse black hair all 
over his body. Miss Token couldn't 
take her eyes off of him. He was a 
very ugly little man. 

"That was a damn fool thing to 
do! DO I PLAY WITH YOUR 
ZIPPERS?!!" 

"I, er — uh— " Miss Token couldn't 
form the words. She pointed back and 
forth between the little naked man and 
the rumpled dog suit on the living- 
room floor. Shotgun's lifeless eyes 
stared at her from the discarded head. 
She gulped and tried again, "What 
have you done with . . . Shotgun, is 
that you?" 

"Not anymore," the little man 
snapped. "This contract is breached. I 
don't believe this!" he growled. "Nine 
years!" He padded barefoot off into the 
other room. 

"Where are you going?" 

"To take a piss! D'ya mind?" The 


bathroom door slammed shut behind 
him. She heard the clunk of the toliet 
seat as it banged against the tank, and 
then a soft tinkling sound, followed by 
a flush. 

"Aaah, that felt good," the little 
man declan;d coming back into the 
room, adjusting his jockstrap as he 
walked. "Y'know, I hated having to 
wait for you to come home every 
night. A bladder can only take so 
much." 

Miss Token eeped. "I, er — uh — I 
don't understand this at all. Are you 
. . . yes, you are, aren't you? Shotgun! 
I mean, why didn't you? Oh, dear." 

The little man was barely listen- 
ing. He shook his head sadly and 


How would 
you like it if 
you had to 
sit up and 
beg for your 
dinner every 
night? it’s 
degrading. 
Reaiiy 
degrading. 


glanced around the room as if he were 
searching for something. "Forget it, 
lady. Never mind. It doesn't matter 
any more." He bent down on his 
hands and keees and peered under the 
couch. "Ah!" He stretched and reached 
and pulled cut a dusty green rubber 
bone. "I thought so." 

Miss Token felt as if she were go- 
ing mad. Disbelievingly, she stepped 
over and picked up the dog suit from 
the floor. It was lined with soft mater- 
ial, still warm from the little man. It 
had a distinctly doggy smell. It felt ex- 
actly like ... a dog skin. She dropped 
it in sudden distaste. She kicked at 
Shotgun's lifeless head. It rolled over 
sideways. The tongue lolled out of the 
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mouth. Miss Token moaned. phone messages and little errands to "These at least were okay. I liked 

"Yeah, well ..." said the little the store. Then you'd want me to play these, except for the green ones. They 

man. "You shoulda thought of that cards with ya. Y'gotta be kiddingl tasted like soap." 

before you pulled the zipper." He Listen, 1 am a dog. I am a profes- He was chewing loudly as he 

crossed to the hall closet and pulled sional dog! I am a member of the tossed both boxes into the suitcase on 

down a tiny tattered suitcase that she union. We got rules, lady. Ya follow top of the dog suit. "Hey, but how 

had never seen before. He snapped it da rules, ya got a dog. Ya break da would you like it," he said, speaking 

open and tossed the rubber bone into rules, ain't no dog in no country gon- with his mouth full, chewing with his 

it. He pulled out a T-shirt, jeans, and na work for you ever again. Except mouth open, "if you had to sit up and 

a pair of loafers and quickly donned maybe a couple scabs here and there— beg for your dinner every night? That 

them. but they're death on the carpeting." He was degrading. Really degrading." 

"Shotgun! I . . . I'm sorry. I didn't padded over and picked up the dog Miss Token sat down on the 

know! I . . . please, stop that, please?" suit. "That's da way it woiks, lady. floor, tears running down her cheeks. 

The little man shook his head. He Them's the rules. Too bad. I don't "I'm, sorry. Shotgun. I really am. I 

prowled nervously around the room, make 'em. I just follow 'em." He took didn't know." 

squinting into corners and looking the dog suit and stuffed it, head and "Yeah, well — it's too late for sorry 

behind the chairs. He collected a dirty all, gently into the suitcase. now." He snapped the suitcase shut, 

tennis ball and a rubber duck with a "But . . . but . . . I've had you hefted it for weight, then headed for 

the door. 

"Wait!" she said. "" 

There was something in her tone. 
He stopped, one hand on the 
doorknob. "Yeah?" 

"Where are you going?" 

"That's none of your business 
anymore." 

"But it is my business. You're my 
dog ..." 

"Was!" 

"Do you have a place? Don't you 
want to take your blanket?" 

"Hey," he muttered. "Don't worry 
about me. I'll be okay. 1 can always 
catch a bunk down at the pound. 
Hey, really," his tone softened. "I'll 
have a new gig in a week." 

Miss Token fumbled for her 
purse.* "Listen, do you have enough 
money? Bus fare? Um ..." 

"Keep your money." 

"No, I insist." She held out a fist- 
ful of bills. "Shotgun, please take it. 

I owe you this much at least." 

He shook his head. "I'm not al- 
lowed to take it." And then he added, 
"I'm sorry. I really am." 

She met his eyes. "Was I really 
that bad?" 

The little man looked embar- 
broken squeaker. "Oh, yeah ..." He since you were a puppy! I paper- rassed. He shrugged. "You weren't the 

pushed the cat off her desk and re- trained you!" worst, y'know? Listen, I gotta go now. 

trieved his rabies vaccination certifi- The little man looked annoyed. You take care of yourself, y'hear?" 

cate from the second drawer. "I'm He looked very annoyed. "Don't start "Will you — write me at least? And 

gonna need this." He tossed the ball on me with that loyalty stuff. Ya also let me know where you are?" 
and the certificate into the suitcase. fed me the cheapest dry stuff you "Hey! I'm a dog! And I won't 

Miss Token was close to tears could find. You think I didn't see you phone either." 

now. "Sir? Shotgun? Can't you, I collecting the goddamn coupons? How Miss Edna Token nodded. And 

mean, can't we just forget this come I never got a steak on my birth- gulped. "Goodbye, Shotgun." 

happened — and go back to the way it day, huh? So don't tell me how much "Yeah. G'bye. Hey — and thanks 

was before?" She held out the dog suit you did for me! Frankly, all that for all the biscuits." 

to him, imploring 'Sweet-Dog' stuff just makes me want The door thunked shut with a 

The little man stared at her. "You to toss my biscuits. Oh, yeah, that's terrible finality, 
can't be serious, lady! Knowin' what right." He disappeared into the kitchen * Miss Token looked up sadly. The 

you know now? Don't be silly. NO and returned with the full box of dog cat was sitting on top of the tv set. 

WAY! First, you'd start askin' me to biscuits from the cupboard and the Clearing its throat, it said, "Don't 

talk to ya, and then you'd want me half-empty open one she kept on the look at me. I told him than damn zip- 

to talk t'ya friends. Next, it'd be kitchen counter. per was too big." B 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ZEE 



Greg Sampson couldn't get enough of the news. 
And the news couldn't get enough of him. . . 

by DANA ANDREW JENNINGS 


reg Sampson awoke one 
Thursday morning to find this 
printed on his hairless chest in 
10-point Bodoni Bold: 

DERRYFIELD, N.H.-Rock and 
Dewey set a world record yester- 
day. The two Belgian Gray horses 
dragged 23,076 pounds of cement 
blocks 66 Vz inches at Derryfield 
Fair's horse-pull competition. 

Sampson blinked twice, then read 
the rest of the article, which stretched 
from his nipples to his navel. He had 
read it in the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader three weeks before. He recalled 
firing off a memo (Sampson was al- 
ways firing off memos) to Senator 
Stilborne (R — N.H.), recommending 
that his office send a letter of con- 
gratulations to Wilmer Foss of Brent- 
wood, New Hampshire, the two horses' 
owner. It was the kind of New Hamp- 
shire story that made Sampson long to 
be back home — it itched some, too. 

As Deputy Chief of Words, Samp- 
son wasn't one for introspection — 
about home or anything else. He pre- 
ferred black ink on white paper that 
presented the news clear-cut and un- 
adorned. The facts and figures of his 
interior news were never clear and 
straightforward; their black-on-black 
viscosity scared him. 

He threw back his covers, strode 
into the bathroom and stepped into 
the shower. He lathered up his news- 
stricken chest and stomach and 


scrubbed and rubbed as hard as he 
could with his face-cloth, which had 
printed on it a reproduction of a New 
York Times front page (as did his 
towel, shower curtain, toilet-seat 
cover, bath mat, and toilet paper). But 
the news story wouldn't budge; it had 
become part of his anterior bodyscape. 

"There's no fretting about it now," 
Sampson said, his voice a deep echo 
in the shower. "I've got to get to 
work. Can't miss a day of work in 
Washington, D.C." 

He read that whole day and far 
into the night, for that was his job, 
stopping every few minutes to adjust 
his horn-rimmed glasses — and to 
scratch his chest. 

Ol' Blackfingers Sampson, as his col- 
leagues called him, prided himself on 
being informed. He read more than twen- 
ty newspapers each day and almost one 
hundred and fifty magazines a month. 
And after the newspapers and magazines, 
there were the five or six nonfiction 
books he put away each week. 

Of course, if work got slow he 
had the Associated Press ticker in his 
office, clicking and clacking, ringing 
and dinging as it spewed forth its in- 
exorable flow of news: rumblings and 
grumblings in Russia, protests in 
Pretoria, a wild boar shot in Boston. 
He had it all at his blackened finger- 
tips— the words, sentences, and para- 
graphs that made up the news that he 
was entrusted to bear to the Senator. 
Through his work, Sampson felt that 


he touched the pulse of New Hamp- 
shire, the country, the world — and 
then some. He fancied himself a 
superior sub-head in Senator Storm 
Stilborne's success story. 

When Sampson awoke Friday morn- 
ing he found that the article had edited 
itself from his chest. He sighed with 
relief; it was hard enough fitting in in 
Washington without weirdness like that. 
But when he looked into the bathroom 
mirror, he hissed, "What is this crap?" 

Etched on his cheek in Early Amer- 
ican Typewriter Medium was an Emily 
Dickinson poem, "This Is My Letter to 
the World." Just a week before, he had 
read a feature on Dickinson in Soldier 
of Fortune that had quoted the poem. 

Sampson could have ignored the 
poem, gone to work, and pretended 
he was at the crest of a new fashion 
wave. But Sampson was a reader, not 
a leader. He didn't set trends. He read 
about them and fired off memos. 

Shaving cream whipped into a 
lather on his face, Sampson tried to 
shave off the poem. He did scrape his 
skin raw and nick his nose, but the 
poem persisted — black and elegant on 
his red cheek. 

Face drawn and shoulders droop- 
ing, he called in sick to work for the 
first time in his life, "I have a peculiar 
rash," he lied and made an appoint- 
ment to see his doctor. 

The trembling^ sweats set upon 
him during breakfast, in between 
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spoonfuls of Alpha-Bits. By nine a.m. 
most workdays he was planted in the 
oak rocker in his office and gorging 
on the morning papers. Since his 
newspapers were delivered to the of- 
fice, except on Sunday, there wasn't 
any fresh news in the house. And 
Sampson needed the kind of news fix 
that tv and radio couldn't satisfy. 

He clutched the toaster (unplugged, 
fortunately, two expectant slices of 
Wonder Bread still inside) and moaned 
the moan of a man whose Scrabble 
opponent has just used all seven word 
tiles for the fifth time in the game. 

Sampson craved the pulpy smell 
of the New York Times, whined for 
the little black smudges that colored 
and covered his hands and clothes, 
and gritted his teeth as he imagined 
the crinkly-wrinkly sound of*a news- 
paper page turning. 

He wanted — needed — to go out 
and buy a newspaper. One thick as a 
steak. Maybe two or three. But he 
couldn't, riot with Emily Dickinson 
dancing on his face. 

Or could he? 

Sampson stumbled out of the kit- 
chen, tripped into the bathroom, fum- 
bled in the medicine chest breaking his 
bottle of Time/ Life cologne, and pulled 
out five Wall Street Journal band-aids 
("For those times when your body 
goes boom or bust"), which he plas- 
tered side-by-side on his cheek to hide 
the poem. He stripped off his pajamas, 
tugged on a pair of ink-stained khakis 
and an Esquire t-shirt, and lurched out 
of his apartment without locking the 
door. 



ampson didn't mind waiting 
rooms as long as they were 
I well-stocked with magazines. 
He even enjoyed walking into 
a barber shop or a doctor's of- 
fice and seeing that there were ten 
people ahead of him. That meant he 
had plenty of time to feast on the 
dog-eared copies of Field & Stream 
and the American Legion Magazine. 
He was in the middle of a fascinating 
half-page biography of Franz Kafka in 
People Magazine when a nurse sum- 
moned him into the doctor's office. 
Her crisp white uniform reminded him 
of a blank front page. 

Dr. Mort pawed and scratched at 


Sampson's face for the better part of 
an hour, then shrugged and sent him 
to a skin man across town. The der- 
matologist took one look at Sampson's 
face and suggested a psychiatrist. In- 
stead, Sampson went home and read 
in bed. The next day was Saturday. 
He wasn't expected at work. 

Dear old Emily had vanished, but 
the next morning Sampson was greet- 
ed by a first person account from 
Dairy Goat Farmer about Christmas- 
tree farming in the tropics. The story 
ran across his feet in Bookman Italic 
like a fancy fungus. 

And the wordy rash was accompa- 
nied by nausea. The day before he 
had suffered newspaper fits, but right 

The siren 
song of 
short, punchy 
paragraphs 
propelled by 
active verbs 
waiied in 
his ears. 

then the thought of touching a printed 
page turned his stomach. He stayed 
home, tried not to look at his book- 
shelves, kept the curtains closed, didn't 
dress, disconnected the phone, soaked 
his feet in Epsom Salts and hot water, 
and watched pro wrestling on tv. For 
one day, anyway, Greg Sampson hid 
in the dark, warm womb of ignorance. 

Sampson sat at the kitchen table 
like a man hung over, trying not to 
read the milk carton, when the Sun- 
day papers plumped to the carpet out- 
side his apartment door. It was a re- 
assuring sound, one that he savored 
each Sunday. Pound upon pound of 
news on pulp dropped from some 
newsboy's blackened hands, coming to 
rest at his door. It was a sound he an- 
ticipated. For Sampson, each Sunday 
morning spent waiting for the news- 
papers was like each spring waiting 
for the opening day of baseball. 

Yet Sampson wasn't sure he should 
read again so soon; he felt better, but 
the memory of nausea lingered. 

But. 


But this morning his body didn't 
appear to tell tales. He eyeballed him- 
self as best he could and found no 
poetry or prose anywhere. (Save for a 
faint itch, he couldn't have known that 
the latest stats of the Boston Red Sox 
were printed cm his scalp in agate type.) 

He tried to ignore the papers and 
finish breakfast. But visions of 
Timeses, Posts and Globes rolled off 
the presses of his mind. Sighing, he 
dumped his soggy Alpha-Bits into the 
sink and crept to the apartment door. 
They were out there, a newspaper 
brunch to sate his Sunday hunger — 
hundreds of jjages. All he had to do 
was open th«’ door, snag the papers 
and drag them in. But should he? So 
soon . . . 

He peeked through his peephole 
and saw Andi-ea Layton, who lived in 
18C, carrying her laundry down the 
hall. Andrea worked for the Senator, 
too. She and Sampson had had a brief 
affair the ye.jr before, but she had 
broken it off cine night when he refused 
to attend a jello-wrestling fund-raiser 
for the Presid(;nt so that he could stay 
home and polish off back issues of 
Turkey Call .and Bronze Thrills. 

"Andrea," Sampson whispered 
through the door. "Andrea." 

Andrea tripped over his words 
and almost dropped her laundry. 
"Huh? What?" she said. "Who's there?" 

"It's me, Andrea. Greg. You 
know, Greg ISampson." 

"Greg? VMaat is it?" 

"I need a favor." 

"What kind of favor?" 

"See the pile of newspapers in 
front of my door?" 

"Yeah . . " 

"Could you pull out the front 
page of the New York Times and read 
it to me?" 

"Huh?" 

"Could you read me the front 
page of the Times! Through the door 
I mean?" 

"You okay?" 

"Got a pi-oblem." 

"Problem?" 

"I'm allergic." 

"To what?" 

"Newspapers." 

"You? OV Blackfingers Sampson?' 

"Please read to me, Andrea." 

Andrea set her laundry down, 
riffled througli the stack of papers. 

"Front page of the Times is miss- 
ing, Greg," i\ndrea said. "So's the 
magazine. Soiry." 

"Damn," Sampson said. "Could 
you check the sports and see how the 
Sox did?" 

"Look, Greg, I've got things to 
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do. I can't waste my morning pawing 
through your newspapers and getting 
my hands all black." 

"But, Andrea." 

"Later, Greg." 

Sampson slumped against the 
door, hands shaking. He shivered, 
gooseflesh stippling his body. It was 
inevitable is what it was. He knew 
that. The siren song of short, punchy 
paragraphs propelled by active verbs 
wailed in his ears. The need to know 
needled him. The bulk of the news- 
papers— a hillock of news hunkered 
down outside the door — seemed to 
weigh on him, as if it would burst 
through the door and bury him be- 
neath an avalanche C'f hard news, 
features, news briefs and analyses, 
laserphotos, editorials, and op-ed col- 
umns. He knew he'd give in. Knew it 
was unavoidable. 

He sighed, got down on his hands 
and knees, and cracked the door. 
Sampson smiled when he smelled the 
papers, saw them just inches away. 
Looking both ways clown the hall 
first, he lunged at the pile of 
newsprint, grabbed it, ivrestled it into 
his arms, and dragged it inside. 

Breathing hard, sv^eating, he sat 
with his back against the door and 
began to eviscerate the newspapers, 
ripping out the useless guts that clut- 
tered the main course, the inky en- 
trails that gave false weight and got in 
the way: classified ads, coupons, four- 
I color ad supplements, ;'eal estate and 
I auto sections, tv guid<!S, and every- 
I thing else that hid and smothered the 
I news — that red meat laf information 
j and meaning. 

I That finished, the pulp entrails 
shredded and scattered, he tore into 
the news-pile, pulled out the Boston 
Globe sports section and started 
reading, smacking his lips. 

A man on a binge. 

That night, when newspapers all 
along the Eastern seaboard were being 
put to bed, Sampson woke up itching. 
But it wasn't the annoying, minor itch 
of mosquito bites or poison ivy. It 
was an itch that seemed to ooze and 
bum deep under his skin. An itch that 
wouldn't be quelled by calamine lotion 
or iodine. He scratched hard, digging 
into his arms, chest, stomach, and 
legs, trying to root out an itching that 
felt alive. His eyes watered, and his 
chest tightened; he was afraid to flick 
on the reading lamp aibove his bed. 
But he finally did. 

At first, he thought an army of 
black ants had attacked him. But as 
his eyes adjusted to the light, he saw 


what the squirming, constantly chang- 
ing black shapes were. 

They were letters. Letters that 
formed words that formed sentences 
that formed paragraphs that formed 
articles from all over the United States 
and the world. 

He had been set upon by the 
Associated Press wire. 

On his left leg, just below the 
knee, a farmer in Iowa had been eaten 



by his prize-winning hogs when he fell 
into their pen; on his right forearm 
were American League baseball scores; 
on his left. National League scores; his 
chest looked greyer than the front 
page of the New York Times, covered 
as it was with stories on nuclear-arms 
reduction talks between the Americans 
and the Soviets; and in the palms of 
his hands. Ridge Hill, North Dakota 
had gone bankrupt. 

The teletype print shifted, faded, 
and changed as news broke and old 
stories were updated. The only thing 


missing was the click-cUck-clatter of a 
wire ticker. 

Sampson stopped scratching, his 
eyes got small as periods, his pulse 
slowed, and he sat straight up in bed 
and started reading himself. 

hat's how Andrea found him 
the next day. The Senator had 
asked her to check on him 
because he hadn't come into 
work and hadn't called. When 
Sampson didn't answer her knocks, 
she let herself in with the key that was 
the last remnant of their affair. 

When she saw him, AP stories 
swarming over his cataleptic body, she 
didn't know whether to call the hos- 
pital, the circus, or the Washington 
Post. She settled on- the Senator. 

Within a day, his body a running 
story of our times, Sampson was isol- 
ated in a word-free environment at a 
secret government media trauma cen- 
ter outside the capitol. 

There, he convalesced with other 
victims of Washington, D.C., and the 
Information Revolution: agents of the 
FBI, CIA, and NSA, journalists, libra- 
rians, Congressional aides. White House 
staffers, Ph.D. candidates (Sampson 
fell for a beautiful olive-skinned wom- 
an whose body was erotically alive 
with Arabic phrases that were part of 
her doctoral thesis), and so many 
others crushed beneath the relentless 
weight of facts, figures, and the obses- 
sion to^ know. 

But Sampson didn't respond to 
treatment at the center. After six 
months. Senator Stilborne sent him 
home where he now lives with his 
mother and her two cats — Hearst and 
Pulitzer — in Center Ossipee, New 
Hamphire. 

He doesn't go out much these days. 
Keeps to his old room and reads news- 
papers, books, magazines — himself. 
And while the AP wire still tattoos his 
body, it doesn't itch much anymore. 

Once a year, he sits in a booth 
during Center Ossipee's Old Home 
Days celebration. The money folks 
pay to gawk at him helps support the 
Center Ossipee Public Library. 

His mother loves him, but his 
skin troubles (as she says) worry her 
so much that she has given up reading 
everything but the National Enquirer 
and TV Guide. She usually leaves her 
only child to himself. But on those 
"muggy summer nights when she can't 
sleep, she will tiptoe up the stairs, slip 
into his room, kiss his news-smitten 
cheek, and catch the late baseball 
scores from the coast. ■ 
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But they 

nyuk, nyuk, nyuk — 
want more than hi 
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nistory nasnea up on 
my screen when I en- 
tered his fingerprints. I 
told Ned, my station 

manager. 

"Manny, Moe, and Jack have 
been dead for years," he said. 

"No, no, you're thinking of the 
Pep Boys," I replied. 

"They owned an auto service 
dealership in southern California. This 
is Curly Howard of the Three Stooges. 
It was a comedy act. Films and televi- 


"What?" 

"I've got him in the lockup. Prints 
don't lie." 

"Oh." He scratched his bald pate 
as if he'd hidden something there and 
was now searching for it. 

"Yeah, you see it's the name Moe 
in both the Three Stooges and the Pep 
Boys that leads to the confusion." 

"You wouldn't be kidding me, 
would you, Felix?" 

"About the Pep Boys?" 

"No, about the guy you have." 

"Run it and see for yourself," I 
said sourly. * 

He looked at me wonderingly. 
"Records in D.C. gotta be wrong. 
Don't worry, it'll straighten out. 
What's he in for?" 

"Vandalism. Slapped a bust of 
Einstein right off its pedestal in the 
lobby of the Main Library. Ruined my 
day off." 

"That's too bad," Ned said, "for a 
reader like yourself." 

He wandered away. 

Of course, I was something of a 
secret fan, from long before the 
Stooge films started coming back on 
video cassettes. I felt embarrassed at 
times; it was hard to accept that so 
many people had my lack of taste. 
But it wasn't just a fad with me. I was 
used to watching a reel or two before 
the news, while eating my lonely guy's 
dinner. I'd woo woo once or twice, 
get in a few nyuk nyuks, just to help 
my digestion. A cop for NYPD needs 
all the help he can get. 

It couldn't be a look-alike, I told 
myself again as I stared at the picture 
on the screen. The man I had brought 









in was as pale as the old photo — black 
stubble on a shaved head, demonic 
eyes to match, fat; in other words, a 
dirty tennis ball in a gym shirt. 

"Nice seeing you . . . alive," I 
managed to say as he danced around 
the bust of Einstein. 

"It's great!" he had piped back, 
clawing his face. 

The great Stooge himself, long 
dead, had stroked the bust until 
Albert went to pieces on the hard 
floor. 

t here was a loud rap on 
my office door the next 
morning, two hours be- 
fore Curly Howard's 
arraignment. 

"Come in!" * 

A- tall, grey-haired man entered, 
opening his coat as he sat down 
before me. "I'm from Washington." He 
flashed his ID. "Lieutenant, tell me 
why you punched up a dead man's 
records." He sounded almost apolo- 
getic. "Your chief told me I could ask 
you about it." 

"Because he's alive," I said, feeling 
grumpy. "What's your name again?" 

"Max Karinthy," he answered 
nasally. "On what charge is he being 
held?" 

"Vandalism. He broke a bust of 
Einstein in the public library." 

His thin lips held a restrained 
smile, making me feel better about 
him. "'Let's have a look," he said, 
standing up. 

I took him down to Cell Block A. 
"There," I said, pointing at Curly. I'd 
put him in with two burglars I knew, 
so he'd be safe, but clearly they hadn't 
gotten along with him. Both were in 
the left corner, looking a bit 
frightened. 

Curly came to the bars and dog- 
barked at us. We stared at him. He 
gave us a shy look and said, "Aw, 
come on, fellas, let me out. This ain't 
fun anymore." 

"It is him," Max said softly. 

"You a fan, too?" I asked. 

He bit his lower lip. "Listen, I 
have the papers to hold him indefinite- 
ly. Move him to a quiet hotel at once. 
And shut up about it. That's a Nation- 
al Security Order. Understand?" 

I swallowed hard. "Yes, sir. But 


what's up?" 

His blue eyes seemed kindly. 
"Don't worry, you'll find out." 

"It's a freak of some kind, isn't 
it?" I offered. "One in a billion for the 
prints to match. Or someone went to 
a lot of trouble to make himself over 
with surgery. You know a lot more 
than you're saying, don't you?" 

Curly was staring at us reproach- 
fully through the bars. 

"For now, think of him as a kind 
of Stooge fan," Max said mysteriously, 
smiling. 

"Hey, Felix!" Joey the burglar 
shouted at me. "When you gonna get 
this nut off us?" 

They couldn't break his identity. 
Even the dental records were perfect. 
"Which makes it even more certain 
that he's a fake," Max said, leaning 
back in the chair behind my desk. 

"So tell me what you know," I 
said, staring out into the evening. "Is 
he a wealthy fan who had the money 
to transform himself? You've hinted at 
that." 

"We'll have to interrogate him," 
Max replied, ignoring my question. 

I smiled. "Sure, lots of luck." 

"You're going to be working on 
this with me, Felix." 

"Why me?" I asked apprehensive- 
ly. "I'm just a city cop. My chief 
would rather you just took him 
away." 

"I feel I can trust you, you're a 
Stooge fan, and you're single, so you 
don't have to go home at all. No tell- 
ing where this might lead. You're 
transferred for as long as this takes." 

"So fill me in!" 

"Don't get so irritated, Felix, 
you'll see. The fewer people who 
know the truth now the better. Trust 
me." 

"What truth? You probably don't 
know a thing." I put my feet up on 
the edge of my desk. "You watch the 
Stooges much. Max?" 

He looked at me calmly. "Lately. 
All ninety-seven episodes with Curly." 

"And?" 

"Well, I can see that our Curly is 
in character." 

"That's all?" 

He shrugged. "Nothing else in 
those films concerns this case." 

"But did you laugh at the 
routines?" 

"What has that got to do with 
anything? Look, I've got to make 
some calls. You and I will be going it 
alone with him tonight." 

His evasiveness was irritating. I 
could still see Curly's pleading eyes 
staring at me through the bars. I had 


to make sure that nothing bad would 
happen to him, so I went with Max 
to the hotel. 

"You can't be Curly Howard," 
Max insisted. 

"Why not?" He jumped up from 
his chair and clucked at him. 

I sat back on the hotel sofa. 
"Because your physical was too 
perfect!" Max shot back, 

"So what! My mutter brought me 
up healthy!" He beamed at us with 
pride. His tcngue flicked across his 
lips as he looked at Max with expecta- 
tion. Max didn't answer. We weren't 
being very good straight men. 

"Okay," I said finally, "where's 
your brutters — I mean brothers — I 
mean Larry and Moe?" 

He patted his stubble and seemed 

Curly 
trumpeted 
his success, 
snapping the 
fingers of his 
right hand 
while striking 
his left fist. 

genuinely puzzled. His eyes closed as 
he searched for an answer. Something 
else besides Curly seemed to be at 
work. 

"Gee, I dunno," he said finally, 
"that's a hard one." Then the shadow 
passed from his face, and he stared at 
me as if he'd made a sudden discov- 
ery. "Have y(3u got'em?" 

I shook my head solemnly. He 
looked panicky. The strangeness 
struggled again to possess his face. He 
seemed to be in pain. 

"Well, don't ask me!" he cried out 
at last. "Do I look like I have'em?" He 
stuck his haniJ into one pocket, then 
rummaged around in the other. 
"Nothin' there eeder!" 

"You weren't sure?" I asked. 

He peeked inside his shirt. "Nope 
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— fresh out!" He shoc'k one leg and 
pumped backward across the floor, his 
head whipping back and forth. Then 
he stopped, put hands on his hips, 
and gave us his II Duce stare. "You 
guys just don't wani\a believe me, 
that's all! But I'm honest. I never lie." 
He made us wait for it. "Except once." 

I laughed. Max chuckled and 
covered his face with iais hand. Curly 
trumpeted his success, released a salvo 
of wub-wub-wubs and woo-woo- 
woos, then snapped the fingers of his 
right hand while striking his left fist, 
and ended by drummirig on his cheeks 
to the sound of smug nyuk-nyuk- 
nyuks. 

It wasn't all that funny, but I felt 
happy for him. 

"Now what about this?" Max de- 
manded. "This picture was taken in 


Tokyo yesterday." Max cleared his 
throat and held the print before Cur- 
ly's eyes. 

"I look good, huh?" Curly said 
admiringly. 

"So there are two of you!" Max 
shouted. 

Curly looked at me. I shrugged. 
The photo was as much of a surprise 
to me as it was to him. 

"Well?" Max continued. 

Curly was still looking at me. 
"Say, when do we blow this fleabag? 
The soivice is rotten. Can't get nobody 
on the phone!" 

"Please answer my question,"' 
Max said coldly. 

Curly looked up at him blithely. 
"Why, soitantly. How else could I be 
in two places at once, copper? Nyuk, 


nyuk, nyuk." He pawed his face as if 
trying to remove cobwebs. "All this is 
making me tired and hungry, fellas!" 

"It'll be time for supper soon," 
Max said. 

"What're we havin'?" 

"You'll see when it gets here." 

"I love surprises!" He looked 
downcast suddenly. "But there ain't no 
goils. What's with you guys?" 

"What do you mean?" Max asked. 

"There's gotta be food, babes, and 
moolah," he said, dancing a bit to his 
own words. "Everybody knows you 
gotta have all three to be happy!" 

1 could feel the rollercoaster pres- 
sure building. The interrogation was 
heading for the deep end again. The 
slowburn expression that had made 
Edgar Kennedy famous was creeping 
into Max's face. 


"Yikes!" Curly cried, stepping 
back from him in fear. 

Max turned away in frustration 
and went into the bathroom. 

"Come on," I said, trying to smile 
and sound as friendly as possible, 
"who do you think you're kidding? 
Why bother? Tell us who you are. It's 
a great act, but you can't keep it up 
just for the two of us." 

"Whaddya mean?" he asked 
innocently. 

"Who fixed you up to look like 
this?" I asked. "Who are you?" 

He looked left and right. "Every- 
body knows me! You're just tryin' to 
confuse me." He looked as if he were 
about to burst into tears. 

"Okay, okay," I said, leaning 
back into the sofa. "Go on as much 


as you want. I only thought you'd like 
to come out from behind your disguise 
and take some well earned bows." 

He was completely mystified by 
my words. 

"Well, aren't you ever going to 
come out?" I demanded, trying to 
break through that puzzled look of 
his. There seemed to be nothing be- 
hind those fiercely idiotic eyes. 

Max looked dedicated as he came 
out of the bathroom, and again I wor- 
ried about Curly's safety. 

N ax brought in a bio- 
psychologist named 
G. Bruno, who ex- 
amined Curly for a 
day or two, then 
withdrew to study his findings. 

"Well, who do you think he is?" 
he snapped at us on the fourth day. 
"Give out with an opinion." His tone 
was derisive, but he seemed more ex- 
asperated with himself than with us. 
"I have none," I opined. 

"He's not just someone faked up 
with surgery — he's perfect!" His voice 
broke with the admission. 

Curly was watching us happily, 
almost serenely, as he reclined on the 
sofa. Max and I sat in armchairs as 
Bruno paced. 

"He's too perfect," Bruno said, 
stopping to wipe his face with a 
tissue. "There's two of him! We're be- 
ing visited by an alien.'" The tissue fell 
apart in his hands and he let it drop 
to the floor. 

"What?" I said. Weird music 
seemed to play in my head. 

Bruno nodded vigorously. "Oh, 
yes! We are! It's not just another guy 
in Tokyo. It's the same person. No 
surgery marks. Not a one! Exacto!" 

He sounded sure, and I knew he 
didn't want to be sure. 

Max considered this revelation for 
a moment, then said, "You'd think 
they'd have sent someone nearer the 
common run of humanity, someone 
we could understand." 

"Wait a minute!" Curly shouted. 
"Anyone can understand me. My mut- 
ter taught me to speak up." 

"It makes a kind of sense," Bruno 
said. "Comedic personalities often 
seem alien, even angelic. Harpo Marx, 
for example." 

I had a sudden vision of go-be- 
tweens arriving from far stars, each 
alien weirder than the one before, 
leading us in steps toward a sympathy 
with the radically way-out species tfiat 
was striving to communicate with us. 
Curly was step one. 

"They still might have sent some- 
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one we could talk to," Max repeated 
disgustedly. 

"Like who?" 1 demanded. 

"I don't know. Maybe Jack 
Benny." 

"Maybe this was the only guy 
they could understand," I offered. "Be 
glad they didn't send some joker who 
could only play charades." 

Bruno nodded. "Precisely. They 
wanted to send Curly. He made a 
special kind of sense to them." 

"We can't even be sure this is an 
alien visitation," Max said tiredly. 

Bruno whirled around, then paced 
in a circle. Curly's eyes followed him. 

"Just look at him!" Bruno cried. 
"It can't be Curly. The man Curly 
Howard loved beautiful women, 
houses, and dogs. He was an introvert 
who -became gregarious when he 
drank. He worried about shaving his 
head for screen roles because it robbed 
him of his male charms. He wore a 
hat to keep from feeling like a boy." 

He was right. All we got from 
this Curly was the screen image, no 
matter how many questions we put to 
him. The reel worlds of the Stooge 
films were gauntlets of pain and 
violence, but no one ever suffered or 
got hurt for long. Curly always 
shrugged off catastrophe and em- 
braced the next predicament. It was 
this saintly screen Curly, not the man 
who had died, who now lolled before 
us on the sofa. 

"Give him a truth drug," Max 
said. "He'd blab fast enough." 

Curly jerked upright with fear. 
"Aw come on, fellas, don't scare me 
that way!" 

"Nobody's going to touch you," I 
said firmly. 

Bruno pointed at him. "Then tell 
us who you are!" 

Tears flowed from Curly's eyes. 
"I'm me — who else?" He looked at us 
soulfully. "I still get the needle, huh?" 

1 felt sick. It was all wrong. Curly 
had never died. Somehow he had not 
aged, and that was all there was to it. 
All this stuff about alien visitors was 
bunk. 

"Look, Doc," I pleaded, "you 
could be wrong. The real guy was 
kind of strange ..." 

"Get it through your thick head!" 
Bruno shouted. "It's not a natural 


freak, and he hasn't risen from the 
dead — and no one can do this kind of 
surgery without leaving some signs. 
He's in two places at the same time, 
in black and white. We've been in- 
vaded!" His hands were shaking. I 
looked away, afraid that he would 
shoot Curly, just to see if he would 
die or not. 

We were silent for what seemed a 
long time. Curly sat wringing his 
hands and sniffling. I felt sorry for 
him. 

"Okay," I said finally, "how did 
he get here?" 

Bruno shrugged. "A ship dropped 
him off, or he was transmitted in 
some way, which might explain why 
there's two of him. The carrier beam 



hit in two places before shutting off. 
We've been talking to a few folks who 
know about this kind of thing. Carl 
Sagan thinks the beam might have 
originated in a relay device somewhere 
in our own solar system." 

"I can tell!" Curly shouted sudden- 
ly. "You guys are gonna kill me! Well 
get it over, so I don't suffer. Go on, 
do it!" 

"Christ," I said. "We're not going 
to hurt you." I gave Bruno and Max 
a searching look. 

"Honest?" Curly asked, squinting 
at me. 

I nodded soberly. He looked so 
alone. That should have tipped me 
off. He'd come without the other 
Stooges, even though there were two 
of him. The duplication might have 
been an accident, but Curly's solo 


presence was not. 

"He belongs to Carl Sagan and 
Robert Jastrow at the end of this 
week," Max said. "They can have 
him." 

"Hey fellas!" Curly shouted. "Fish 
is good brain food." 

He stood up and gazed at me 
with expectation. 

I took pity on him and answered, 
"You should fish for a whale." 

"Aw, a vi^ise guy!" he replied, but 
without zest. 

Bruno threw up his hands and 
leaned back against the door. Max j 
sighed and scratched the back of his 
ear. We were simply not what Curly 
needed. 

week later. Curly 
went on Johnny 
Carson's Tonight 
Show. 

Well, not ex- 
actly; the taping was restricted and 
would never be aired. Sagan and 
Jastrow had made their case well, 
managing even to limit the role of in- j 
telligence agencies. 

A showlniz setting seemed the 
right way to get through to this kind 
of alien. If the copy had been of Ein- 
stein, he would have rated a modest 
apartment in Princeton with a com- 
fortable couch in the small study. 
Sagan and Jastrow had concluded that 
the persona being presented to us de- 
manded this kind of response, and 
both of them knew showbiz them- 
selves to some degree. I felt that any- 
thing was preferable to tormenting 
Curly in sorre cheap hotel room. 

The L.A taping was by special 
invitation, mostly to scientists in 
various fields, For his trouble, Carson 
had insisted on broadcast rights, if the 
tape were ever cleared. 

Bruno, Max, and I got into the 
first row. Carson came out and told 
us why his good friends Sagan and 
Jastrow had arranged this taping. He 
was nervous, as if about to go to a 
commerical, but of course there 
weren't going to be any. Doc Severin- 
son and his oand had been omitted, 
and Ed McMahon was out of town. 

"So let's see," Carson said 
dubiously as he sat down behind his 
desk, "just how advanced we are." 

Just hove advanced are we? I 
thought, regretting that McMahon 
wasn't here tci make something of the 
line. No one in the audience seemed 
to want to shout "Way-o!" 

Curly came out at 8:07. The 
crowd clapped, hooted, and whistled. 
Curly barked back, dropped to the 
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floor and raced around on his side 
crying, "Wub-wub-wub-woo!" as he 
completed three circles Suddenly, it 
seemed brilliant to have brought him 
there. It would draw him out, if any- 
thing could; the place was full of 
secret fans. 

Curly struggled to his feet, wig- 
gled his hands at us, then skipped 
over to the guest platform. Carson 
was locked into his Huck Finn grin as 
Curly's bulk crashed clown into the 
chair. 

A shock hit us like an invisible 
telephone pole between the eyes. Ex- 
plosions erupted from the studio 
speakers. A whistle screeched through 
our ears as the other trvo Stooges in- 
vaded the set. Curl>’ leaped and 
greeted them with open arms. 

"Moe, Larry!" he chirped, playing 
along. 

Sagan and Jastrow were too tall, 
but their makeup and costumes were 
perfect. Suddenly I belimed. This was 
the way to talk to the alien — through 
a comedy-jam session. Curly had 
come alone so that we could complete 
the trio. Sagan and Jastrow knew 
what they were doing. 

"Where was you guys?" Curly de- 
manded as the noise died away. 

"Where were you, numbskull?" 
Moe-Sagan countered, poking him in 
the belly. Curly bumped back with his 
gut, knocking him into Larry-Jastrow, 
who snorted and shuffled, then looked 
a bit like Ringo Starr as he shoved 
back. 

Carson crept offstage while all 
this was going on. 

"I brung you a hat," Larry-Jastrow 
said, beaming as he presented Curly 
with a derby. 

"Thanks!" Curly replied and put 
on the hat with a show of finesse. I 
caught his eye just theri, and he gave 
me a boyish grin. 

As they were all jostling each 
other for a seat, Carson-Shemp rolled 
out a cart of pies from stage left. His 
makeup was okay, but he was too 
thin for the part. He krft the cart by 
the curtains and hurried back to his 
desk. 

Curly gave Shemp's impersonator 
a hostile stare. 

No one had ever been able to re- 
place Curly after his death. The 
Stooges had carried or with Shemp, 
with Curly-Joe, with Joe Besser, but it 
had never been the same. 

Curly adjusted his bowler and 
looked away. Shemp-Carson reverted 
to all-Carson and stared out at the au- 
dience with his well-known look of 
nausea. I tried to catch Curly's atten- 


tion, feeling more like a stage-mother 
with every moment. 

Then, just as Moe-Sagan was 
about to speak, Shemp-Carson asked, 
"Why did you pick Curly's form in 
which to visit us?" 

Curly blinked three times, and for 
the second time in my experience the 
shadow of something genuinely other 
passed across his face. Carson had 
confused him by stepping out of 
character. 

I tensed. 

"He's kinda cute," Larry-Jastrow 
said in a mellow voice. 

"Certainly," Moe-Sagan added 
with clipped precision. 

Curly clucked to himself and 
smiled, melting the grip of otherness 
from his face. The game was back on 

Curly blinked 
three times, 
and the 
shadow of 
something 
genuinely 
other 
passed 
across 
his face. 

track, except that now Carson was 
looking longingly at the pie cart. 

Silence crashed across the fragile 
comments. Curly seemed to be sinking 
into a trance. 

"We thought you was dead. 
Babe," Moe-Sagan said anxiously, us- 
ing Curly's sibling nickname. 

"Nah!" Curly retorted. "No future 
in bein' dead!" His eyes became fierce, 
and he graced us with three nyuks. 

"You tell'm kid!" Larry-Jastrow 
shouted, beaming. He was growing in- 
to the part. 

Carson looked sour, obviously 
still irritated by Curly's critical 
response to his lackluster Shemp. 

"What can you tell us?" Carson 
added, taking a stab at Shemp's 
gravelly voice. 


Curly glanced at him blithely. 
"Not much!" he piped, clucking to 
himself like a determined hen. 

Moe-Sagan nudged him in the 
ribs. "Ask me a question." 

"What comes after one?" Curly 
shot back. 

Moe-Sagan nodded glumly. I 
glanced at the pie cart. Maybe this 
whole encounter needed more 
confusion. 

"So what's it like where you're 
from?" Carson asked with a show of 
serious interest. 

Curly rolled his eyes. "Just home. 
It ain't bad." 

"Where is it, by the way?" Carson 
added. 

Curly stuck out his arm and 
brushed Moe-Sagan's eye. "Just out 
thataway — " 

"Dear brother," Moe-Sagan said 
as he rubbed his eye, "there are about 
two dozen billion questions I'd like to 
ask you . . ." He still couldn't quite get 
the voice. To me it was more Kermit 
the Frog than Moe. 

But it didn't seem to matter to 
Curly. He blushed a light grey. "Aw 
shucks, I don't know much. You're too 
kind!" He pawed his own face. 

Carson leaned over and slapped 
his face. "Spill the beans, you fraud!" 
He seemed truly angry. "Who do we 
have to get out here to make you 
talk — Asimov?" 

Curly stayed in character. He 
jumped to his feet with a woo-woo- 
woo of alarm, bent over, and rammed 
head-on into Carson's desk. The flim- 
sy prop fell apart, forcing Carson to 
retreat. Curly thrashed around, then 
freed himself from the debris and went 
back to his seat, looking smug. Larry- 
Jastrow patted him on the back in 
approval. 

"Violent is the word for Curly," 
Carson said to the camera. "We'll be 
right back." He smiled feebly. Sagan's 
Moe was looking disheartened as a 
new desk was rushed in during the 
mock break. The II Duce expression 
was creeping into Curly's face as he 
scanned the audience. 

"We'll never run out of these," 
Carson said, rapping his knuckles on 
the new desk as he sat down. 

"Sure you will," said Curly. "You 
only got five fingers on each append- 
age." 

Carson laughed hysterically, then 
went silent and stared at us. Finally, 
he ripped off his Shemp wig and 
tossed it over his shoulder in defeat. 

"Perhaps you might speak to us 
directly. Curly," Sagan said. "We 
think we understand why you came to 
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US, but now ..." 

"Whaddya mean?" Curly de- 
manded, looking pained. 

"Come on, fatso," Carson said, 
"give us the story." 

Curly looked even more confused. 

Sagan took a deep breath. "Help 
us find out where you've been. I'll say 
things, and you tell me if they're true." 

"Shoot!" Curly shouted happily. 

Sagan nodded to the audience. 
"As I recall, a lot of Stooge material 
was released to television back in 
1957, so you were probably on five 
wavelengths or more at the same 
time." 

Curly stared at him maniacally. 

"An alien device picked up the 
signals," Sagan continued, "somewhere 
within thirty light years of us, *nd the 
artificial intelligence that probably 
runs the station and analyzed the 
signals beamed you to us as a re- 
sponse of some kind. The details of 
how this was done are very complex. 
I'm sure, but do I have it right?" 

"Sure, but why in hell him?" Car- 
son cut in. "Why not Jerry Lewis, or 
even Adolf Hitler?" 

"Oh, yeah?" Curly said. "Why not 
me?" 

"It's their way of telling us they're 
out there," Sagan replied, motioning 
for Carson to keep his lip buttoned, 
"and different from us. Curly was 
picked out of a mass of information 
because he was strange, yet still like 
us. He struck a congenial note." 

"There's something dangerous 
about this," Jastrow said, sitting back 
and folding his arms across his chest. 
"We might do well to prepare 
ourselves." He adjusted his Larry wig. 

"What about it?" Sagan asked 
Curly. 

"Who, me?" He pointed at him- 
self. "What's it worth to you?" 

"Is any of this true?" 

"What?" 

"Is this what is happening?" 

Curly shrugged. "Nobody tells me 
nothin'!" 

"You're wasting your time, Carl," 
Carson said. 

"Can't you tell us anything?" 
Sagan insisted. 

"You're no fun!" 

"Please! We need to know." 

Curly sat back and stared stiffly 


at Sagan. "Really? That bad?" 

Carl nodded his Kermit nod. 

"Yup, you just gotta help us. 
Babe." 

Carson arched his eyebrows as 
Curly stood up and grimaced, his 
head jerking forward, as if in the grip 
of an overwhelming force. We cried 
out as he flickered and reappeared at 
center stage. His shape flowed. There 
was a crackling sound as he stretched 
vertically, then contracted horizontal- 
ly, thinning and fattening rapidly. 

"So long, fellas!" he cried out 
plaintively, looking right at me. 

I glanced at the monitors. The 
cameras were also picking up the 
distortions. 
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Curly flickered again, very slow- 
ly. Sagan rushed to him, but his 
hands passed through the figure. Car- 
son's mouth was wide open. 

Sagan stumbled headlong through 
Curly, then backed up into the 
Stooge's space. Together they made a 
four-legged, four-armed creature. 

"What's happenin'?" Curly wailed. 
His eyes scanned us mechanically. 
Faint green light played around his 
body, levitating the bowler from his 
head. 

Jastrow rushed over and pulled 
Carl free. 

"Don't go!" I cried, leaping to my 

feet. 

"Hold back!" Sagan shouted, 
struggling to break free of Jastrow's 
grip-^^ 

"1 can't!" Curly replied. "Moe, 


Larry, help me!" 

He screamed as if falling from a 
tall building, tfien winked out, and his 
hat hit the floor. 

Shaken, Carson looked under his 
desk. 

Sagan puled off his wig and 
hurled it to the floor. "Johnny, you 
chased him away!" 

Carson looked hurt. "How's that, 
Carl?" 

"We may be in great danger," 
Jastrow repeated. 

Sagan shook his head in denial. 
"This was a peaceful encounter. The 
automatic probe was placed in our 
vicinity by a high civilization." 


"Fat lot of good it did," Carson 



quipped. "It vras literal minded." 

"It presented us with a puzzle 
suited to us, (jn the basis of what it 
received from us." 

"You're giving them too much 
credit, Carl," Jastrow said. "I envision 
a vast, cybernetic civilization that may 
do us harm, however well-inten- 
tioned." 

"Hell, the guy wasn't playing with 
a full deck," Carson added. "You 
could see he wasn't quite sure who he 
was. Stands to reason they didn't send 
him just to Sc:y hello." 

"Yes," Sagan admitted, "his limita- 
tions were cle.arly apparent." 

"He may ke reporting on us some- 
where," Jastrow said, scratching his 
Larry wig. 

"He didn't go anywhere," Sagan 
(continued on page 86) 
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r ^trouble in little china 




L>\ CU.L,l.i^ 


John Carpenter's 
Chinatown: a world 
of adventure, 
comedy, monsters, 
and myth. 


by JAMES VERNIERE 


Russell totes— and emotes— for Carpenter. 


What do you get v^hen you cross 
the writer-director of Halloween, with 
the writer-director of Buckaroo Banzai? 
You get a “mystical-action-adventure- 
comedy-kung fu-monster-ghost story” 
called Big Trouble in Utile China. Sorry 
you asked? 

Apparently, the cinematic hybrid 
has become the hotttjst concept in 
Hollywood since the blockbuster suc- 
cess of multiple-app(jal films like 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and, more 
recently, Ghostbusters. 

In cinematic terms, the hybrid is 
a film that combines the elements of 
various genres, with particular em- 
phasis on youth-oriented fare like 
horror, science fiction, and adven- 
ture. Thus, Raiders an(J Ghostbusters 
combined romance, adventure, the 
supernatural, and comedy, and the 
result was a nuclear reaction known 
in Tinseltown as “boflo box office.” 

Big Trouble in Uttle China, 
Carpenter’s first film s nee his cross- 
over hit Starman (itself a romance-sf 
hybrid) and his first collaboration with 
his old DSC classmate, Rick Richter, 
is nothing if not difficult to describe. 
Featuring an Everyman hero who’s 
neither a swashbuckling ar- 
chaeologist nor a wild and crazy 
parapsychologist. Big Trouble stars 
Carpenter-veteran Kurt (Elvis, Escape 
from New York, The Thing) Russell as 
Jack Burton, a truck driver caught up 
in an exotic world of Oriental myth 
and magic, complete with ghosts. 


legendary monsters, witches, and 
warriors, all of whom Burton en- 
counters beneath the streets of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. 

The San Francisco setting is no- 
thing new to Big Trouble screenwriter, 
W. D. (Rick) Richter. His update of 
Don Siegel’s Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers used the streets and citi- 
zens of San Francisco to turn a Red 
Scare classic into a prophetic satire 
of the yuppie generation. Big Trouble 
is not like Buckaroo Banzai or Raiders, 
says Richter, whose screenwriting 
credits also include the Frank Langella 
Dracula and the Robert Redford prison 
drama, Brubaker. 

“It’s not set in the Amazon or 
the eighth dimension. The hero is 
not a brain surgeon-rock star. He’s 
just an average guy who drives a 
truck and gets sucked into a lunatic 
nightmare world. If anything, it’s 
more like Rosemary’s Baby,” he con- 
tinues, “because it suggests the 
possibility of alternate realities. What 
fascinated me about the story is the 
idea that one step beyond what we 
see as reality there exists a world or 


worlds we know nothing about. It’s 
actually a convention in genre films 
to find that the supernatural exists 
right under your nose. It’s the idea 
behind The Exorcist.” 

In addition to the San Francisco 
setting and the alternate-reality motif. 
Big Trouble will feature horrific 
figures of Chinese myth, among them 
Lo Pan (played by James Hong of 
Blade Runner). Lo Pan, the film’s 
production notes explain, “was con- 
demned to an eternal hell of flesh- 
less existence” (sounds like they 
made him a free-lance writer) “by 
the first emperor of China over two 
thousand years ago.” 

In Big Trouble in Uttle China (the 
title is clearly a comic understate- 
ment), Jack Burton and his friends 
Wang Chi (Dennis Dun of Year of the 
Dragon) and Gracie Law (Kim Cattrall 
of Porky’s and Police Academy) 
come face to face with Lo Pan, who 
has the power to transform himself at 
will from an elderly invalid to a 
seven-foot-tall “mystic menace.” 

The action begins when Burton 
tries to rescue Wang’s fiancee, who 
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Director Carpenter takes time out from myth-making. 


has been kidnapped by the forces of 
evil. In the course of their attempt, 
Jack and his buddies encounter not 
only Lo Pan and his minions (who 
sport names like Lightning, Thunder, 
Rain, Sewer Monster, and Needles), 
but also have to survive the crea- 
tions of production designer John 
{The Blues Brothers, The Thing) 
Lloyd, which include “The Room of 
the Upside Down Hell,” “The Hon- 
orable Hall of the Infernal Judge” 
(sounds like an album by King Crim- 
son), and “The Mansion of the Dis- 
loyal.” 

If Big Trouble appears to share 
the “funhouse” gimmickry of films 
like Raiders, Indiana Jones, and 
Goonies, it’s probably no mistake. 
When you add special visual effects 
by Boss Films supervisor Richard 
(Star Wars, Raiders) Ediund to the 
equation, what you have is a formula 
for success. 

What makes Big Trouble unique 
is the use of Chinese mythology and 
the number of Chinese-Americans in 
the cast and crew, who should help 
lend an air of authenticity to the pro- 
ceedings. Chief among these is as- 
sociate producer/technical adavisor, 
Jim Lau. “The film will have a lot of 
action, specifically king fu,” says Lau 
who, serving as the film’s martial 


arts consultant, had to teach what he 
refers to as “king fu acting.” 

“It’s not as silly as it sounds,” 
he says. “We had to teach the 
actors not only how to fight convinc- 
ingly, but also how to stand, how to 
shriek, and how to behave like they 
were adepts.” Lau goes on to ex- 
plain that the film will be a veritable 
encyclopedia of kung fu weapons 
and techniques, including stick 
fighting, sword fighting, hand to hand 
and aerial gymnastics. 

When, asked if Big Trouble in 
Little China might create the sort of 
controversy that greeted Michael Ci- 
mino’s Year of the Dragon, Lau 
demurs. “First of all,” he says, “the 
film is a fantasy. I must admit, 
though, that I was skeptical at first. 
But John Carpenter is such a 
thoughtful and considerate man that 
once I met him I knew there would 
be no problem with crudeness or 
racial stereotypes.” 

For his own part. Carpenter was 
attracted to the project because of 
the Chinese elements in the story. 
“Just the idea of making a film that 
combined all those elements was at- 
tractive to me,” says Carpenter, 
who’s directed ten films since he 
made his debut with the cult film. 
Dark Star. 


He notes, “There are lots of films 
in Chinese cinema like Big Trouble, 
but we don’t get to see them here. 

I discovered tfiem when I did my re- 
search.” Carpenter goes on to name 
The Swordsman of Mount Shok (“a 
Chinese Star Wars,” he says) and 
Swords of Fame as two of his per- 
sonal favorites. 

“They bo':h have a lot of fight- 
ing, a lot of wirework, with people fly- 
ing into the air, which is something 
that we still don’t do very well. Part 
of the reason we don’t see these 
films is that we’re arrogant and we’re 
ignorant. We think we know what’s 
going on in movies because we’re 
sure our films are the best, which is 
obviously not always true.” 

Now that John Carpenter has 
had a crossover hit in the form of 
Starman, some people expected him 
to try to break out of the fantasy 
genre. “I hate that word, genre,” 
says Carpenter. “But I think that part 
of it is not my choice. Now, I love 
that stuff, and I grew up on horror 
and science fiction. In fact, my per- 
sonal film colksction is primarily fifties 
horror and science fiction. The 
cheaper the film the better I like it. 
i would like to do something dif- 
ferent, but people hire you to do 
what you’re good at.” 

Do Starman and Big Trouble in 
Little China herald the demise of 
John CarpenUsr, the cinematic prince 
of darkness and the birth of a lighter, 
more comic Carpenter? “The Thing 
was my ultimate nihilistic statement,” 
says Carpenter, who took a consider- 
able critical drubbing for his remake 
of the Christian Nyby/Howard Hawks 
ciassic. “I love that film, but people 
couldn’t embrace it because it was 
so dark.” 

When Carpenter first heard 
about Big Trouble, it was set in the 
Old West, but given the dismai re- 
sponse to films like Silverado, Richter 
was brought in to update it. “When 
I first read Rick’s script,” says 
Carpenter, “it reminded me a lot of 
the tone of Dark Star. It had that 
same crazy quality.” 

Now that he’s in the post-pro- 
duction stage of Big Trouble, he 
sounds a iittle weary, and when 
asked about his next projects he 
says he has a few options. “But 
what I’d really love,” he adds in a 
wistful tone, “is a vacation.” 

Anyone lor John Carpenter’s 
European Vacation? 
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Top: Wang Chi (Dennis Dun) and Jack Burton 
(Kurt Russell) attempt to rescue Wang Chi’s 
girlfriend, who has been kidnapped by the 
henchmen of Lo Pan. 


Above: Three staunch kung fu warriors, Lightning 
(James Pax), Rain (Peter Kwong), and Thunder 
(Carter Wong) on the streets of Chinatown. 


Left: Lo Pan (James Hong), the two thousand- 
year-old, seven-foot Mandarin ruler — a latter-day 
Ming the Merciless. 
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Above: Margo (Kate 
Burton), Wang Chi (Dennis 
Dun), Grade Law (Kim 
Cattrall), and Eddie U 
(Donald Li) cling together 
In terror aa the Chinese 
monsters of myth 
approach. 


Left: Jack Burton 
(Russell) and Grade 
escaping the hidden 
temple of doom. 
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Opposite right: In an 
ancient hall deep under 
Chinatown, several of the 
guardians of Lo Pan 
(Hong) protect the sacred 
gong. 
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The stars, Kurt Russell and Kim Cattrall 


Left 


Below: Egg Shen (Victor Wong) leads Burton and 
kung fu fighting friends through the tunnels 
beneath Chinatown — tunnels that lead to pleasure 
domes and ancient evils. 
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Writers come and go. Weaver and 
Seymour talk about the shows. 


From the story side: The big news 
from Twilight Zone: vrriter Harlan 
Ellison has walked out on the show. 
Ellison quit his post as creative con- 
sultant in December, when CBS cut 
‘Nackles,” a teleplay fie wrote and 
was directing, from its Christmas pro- 
gram. The show starring Ed Asner 
was already in production. Word has 
it that CBS standard bearer Alice 
Henderson deemed the script, based 
on Donald Westlake’s story about a 
bigoted St. Nick, “inappropriate for 
the Christmas season.” 

Story editor Rockne O’Bannon 
stressed that Ellison’s resignation 
was a network matter that had 
nothing to do with the makers of the 
show. “He still loves us,” O’Bannon 
said. “His flap was with standards 
and practices, and rightfully so. The 
script was controversial but the pro- 
gramming side of CBS passed it, 
standards and practices here passed 
it, and he was all set to go. Then 
they read it back in New York, and 
that’s where they had problems. They 
said, ’We might consider doing 
something that dealt with racism, and 
possibly even this story, if it were not 
a Christmas show. But it couldn’t be 
done at Christmas.’ 

“The change they asked for, 
which would have emasculated it 
completely, was to take it out of the 
Christmas setting. But the whole 
point is that it was; about the 
negative image of Santa Claus. And 
to do it as the negative image of 
what?— the Easter Bunny?— as Har- 
lan has been saying, well ... It was 
really a matter of creati\'e choice that 
none of us really feels belongs. We 
felt they were encroaching on our ter- 
ritory.” 

Still, O’Bannon remains hopeful: 
“We miss Harlan, and Harlan misses 
us. He may come back. I mean, he 
hasn’t said, “Yeah, I will.” There’s 
been no talk of that. But I’m hoping 
that maybe on the second season, 
he might consider it. I told him, 
'There are other fights to fight, and 
you’re a strong warrior in those fights 
with us.’ ” 

Right now, though, Ellison seems 
to have hung up his sword. When we 
talked with him, all he would say 
was, “I’m pretty much talked out 
about it. Most of the newspapers got 


it wrong anyway.” Yet in an interview 
with Locus, he did concur with 
O’Bannon: “My beef is not with the 
people at Twilight Zone. It’s with Alice 
Henderson, who set herself up as a 
servant of the status quo.” With more 
characteristic bite, he insisted: “I’ve 



got forty-two books published. I don’t 
need television.” Those are fighting 
words. But it remains to be seen on 
which side of the screen Ellison will 
do battle. 

Story editors have also come 
and gone at Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents and Amazing Stories. Mick 
Garris (interviewed in our Dec. ’85 
issue) has left Amazing for Disney to 
make his directing debut. The sub- 
ject? A little story of his called “Fuzz 
Buckets,” which Steven Spielberg 
had turned down. His replacement is 
Coieman DeKay, although the pro- 
gram, which has garnered a crazy 
mix of yeas and nays from critics, is 
regrouping and at this writing 
“doesn’t have a story editor per se.” 
There’s also talk of gathering an 
editorial board of distinguished 
writers at Amazing Stories. But so far, 
that’s just hearsay. “Nothing has 
been firmed up,” warns DeKay. 

In addition to a new editor — 
Steve Bellow — Hitchcock’s got new 
stories. Among the originals are Bill 
Kirby’s “Surprise!” and Rob Red- 
den’s “Initiation.” Then there are 
revivals like “Enough Rope for Two” 
directed by Jeff Fahey (Silverado), 


which are coming back with a whole 
new twist. There’s no need to worry, 
though, about iosing those droil in- 
tros and outros. Because so many 
celebrate their own hilarious irrele- 
vance to the stories, they can still be 
used. 

The only stillpoint in this worid of 
story flux is at Tales from the Dark- 
side, where Tom Allen promises to 
continue finding some of the best 
tales in the field. True, at this stage 
of the Darkside season, you have to 
pick your way through reruns, but 
you can see four worthy new treats 
in the weeks ahead, including Con- 
nie Stevens (Hawaiian Eye’s Cricket) 
in “Unhappy Medium” and Abe 
Vigoda (from Fish) in “Choice of 
Dreams,” written by James Hought- 
on, son of the original Twilight 
Zone’s producer. And even if you did 
catch “Distant Signals” in November, 
its hefty credentials might induce you 
to watch it again. It was directed by 
Darkside producer William Teitler 
(a.k.a Bill Travis), stars Hitchcock 
and Nightstalker alumnus Darren 
McGavin, and is based on a story by 
Andrew Weiner that appeared in the 
Nov. ’83, issue of TZ. 

On the star scene: Although some 
network officials feel uneasy because 
anthologies don’t have the same char- 
acters Jo draw audiences in from 
week to week, many viewers like it 
that way. In the Twilight Zone and, 
Hitchcock tradition, the current shows 
are attracting some of the best screen 
and stage stars in the business, along 
with the very actors who contributed 
to the original shows’ success. Actors 
like Carolyn Seymour who, after 
starring in Twilight Zone, Hitchcock, 
and two Tales from the Darkside, is 
now glowing in Broadway’s Hay Fever. 
And Fritz Weaver who, having 
starred in the fantastic since the six- 
ties when he appeared on Twilight 
Zone, ’Way Out, and later Night 
Gallery, recently enlivened “The 
Star” on Twilight Zone and “Halley’s 
Comet” on Darkside. 

Curious about their takes on tv’s 
return to the fantastic, we recently 
talked with Weaver and Seymour 
(continued on page 100) 
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TZ BREAKING IN 


Twilight Zone story editor 
Rockne S. O'Bannon tells his tale. 


A long time ago Rockne S. 
O’Bannon wrote a short story called 
"Wordplay.” He even submitted it to 
the first Twilight Zone Magazine 
Short Story Contest. Ultimately, that 
story ended up in his drawer. A while 
later he wrote a script called "Word- 
play,” but it too ended up in his 
drawer— until he unearthed it and 
sent it to the producers of the new 
Twilight Zone series. 

Rockne told this parabie of man, 
taie, and drawer in his office at CBS- 
MTM Studios in Studio City, where he 
is now story editor of Twilight Zone, 
punctuating his narrative with bursts 
of laughter that suggested he was 
still in a state of wonder at hi% good 
fortune. Anyone who has seen 
“Wordplay” or "The Shadow Man” 
on CBS, however, won’t wonder at 
all. 

TZ: How did you become Twilight 
Zone story editor? 

O’Bannon: The script of “Word- 
play” was one of two I had written 
on spec for Darkroom, a series that 
was on ABC in the early eighties. I 
sent them over to Universal, and 
Peter Fisher, the executive producer 
of Darkroom, read them and liked 
them, but he was leaving the show 
right about that time, so he sent 
them over to Chris Crowe, who was 
taking over as executive producer. 
But the show was cancelled two 
weeks later. 

I never heard from Chris Crowe, 
which was understandable. After all, 
the last thing he wants to deal with 
is spec material for a show that he 
just lost. So I just shoved the scripts 
in a drawer. 

Last year I was working over at 
MGM with a writer/producer by the 
name of Jerry Ludwig. Jerry was de- 
veloping a series for ABC that never 
came to fruition that would have 
been a half-hour horror, science fic- 
tion, fantasy thing. 

And he just mentioned casually, 
“Oh, by the way, the ABC people 
know that CBS is reviving Twiiight 
Zone. I called my agent and said, 
“Let’s send those two short spec 
scripts over there.” 


Phil DeGuerre and Jim Crocker 
liked them, and they bought “Word- 
play.” Then they had me in, and I 
pitched some other stories, and they 
bought another one which eventually 
became “The Shadow Man.” Based 
on my rewrites on “Wordplay” and 
“The Shadow Man” they decided to 
bring me on as a staff writer. While 
on staff I did a lot of notes on scripts 
and did the adaptation of “The Mis- 
fortune Cookie.” 

Then based on that they decided 
to make me story editor. It was fun 
during my staff writer period because 
according to Writer’s Guild rules, staff 
writers are permitted to sit in on 
meetings and observe, but not to par- 
ticipate. That becomes a story editor 
function because you’re helping to 
change things on somebody else’s 
script. 

I was very new to this above-the- 
line sort of thing, so I’d sit at meetings 
and not say anything. I had some 
ideas, but would have been hesitant 
about opening my mouth anyway. So 
they probably thought I was real 
sharp and had all sorts of great ideas 
that I couldn’t let lose. So they made 
me story editor, and for the next two 
months I continued to sit there with 
my mouth shut, kind of afraid to say 
anything. 

TZ: Had you sold any scripts up to 
this point? 

O’Bannon: None. I had been writing 
for a number of years. A lot of writing 
on spec, but I had never sold any- 
thing before. 

TZ: What were you doing over at 
MGM? 

O’Bannon: I was acting as an assis- 
tant to Jerry Ludwig. Before that I had 
worked in the story department over 
there, on the feature end, and it was 
terrific because the story department 
would get all these wonderful new 
scripts by all these great writers. I 
was a real scriptophile. It would give 
me the opportunity to read the latest 
script by Larry Kasdan and Robert 
Towne, things that they had done that 
would not necessarily become great 
movies, and to see that even Robert 



Towne isn’t letter perfect on the first 
draft. 


TZ: Did you write any prose before 
you started writing scripts? 
O’Bannon: “Wordplay” I wrote as a 
short story. I submitted it to the first 
Twiiight Zone Short Story Contest. It 
got a second reading, but it didn’t get 
published. Which is funny because 
Harlan Ellison, who loved the script of 
“Wordplay,” was one of the judges 
of that contest. 

TZ; Have you been iooking at short 
stories here? 

O’Bannon: Alan Brennert and Har- 
lan are the grfiatest frontiersmen in 
that respect. They both know the 
genre very well, so they are able to 
ferret out the kinds of things that are 
really appropriate. When people 
would pitch things, Harlan would 
always pipe up and say something 
like, “That’s similar to a Ted 
Sturgeon story from 1952.” 

It’s very difficult to come up with 
Twilight Zone ideas. They’re not the 
sort of thing where you sit down in 
an afternoon and say, “I’m going to 
come up with five ideas.” They’re 
more the sort of ideas that come to 
you when you’re in the shower, or 
driving, the on(}s that just pop into 
your mind. 

TZ: Couid you name some stories 
that were eventually adapted? 
O’Bannon: Alai has just adapted 
one titled “Dead Run” by Greg 
Bear. “The Weitchers” by Florence 
Engel Randall. “Examination Day,” 
which is a Hen 7 Slesar story. “I of 
Newton,” which Alan also adapted 
from a Joe Haldeman story. Alan is 
good friends with a lot of people in 
the fantasy fiction arena, and he 
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draws on a lot of people he knows. 

TZ: How many scripts are being 
submitted? 

O’Bannon; A lot. (He gestures to a 
well-stocked bookcase). This is a 
small indication of stuff that I haven’t 
been able to get to. I’m hoping to at 
the end of the season. I would say 
I easily get fifty scripts a month, 

TZ: What is it that you’re iooking for 
when you pick up a script? 
O’Bannon: Something that leaps off 
the page. It really does, when you 
see it. It’s professionalism and 
natural dialogue. So often I see 
dialogue that reads the way people 
talked on television in tfie late fifties, 
early sixties. Television talk. 

TZ: Can you deveiop that distinction, 
or is it just intuitive? 

O’Bannon: It’s paying attention to 
the way people really talk now. It 
was more acceptable in the fifties to 
have people talk a little grander. 
Even in the original series, they 
would get a little more platitudinous. 

TZ: So you won’t have characters 
pausing to express tneir personal 
philosophies? 

O’Bannon: Certainly not in an ob- 
vious way. And not in long solilo- 
quies. Just in general by-play. 

TZ: In terms of the fantasy element, 
are you looking for particular things? 
O’Bannon: Freshness. Everybody 
says it, but freshness is what we’re 
really looking for. The original 
Twilight Zone was lucky in that it was 
something very new :o television. 
This generation was brought up on 
Twilight Zone and all its imitators. So 
we’re all laying in wait, trying to 
guess the twist ending. We’re no 
longer letting the story rush over us 
and simply enjoying it. It’s quite a 
demon that we’re fight ng. 

TZ: Can you give us an example of 
a "fresh” idea? 

O’Bannon: There’s a writer named 
Don Todd, who had never sold to 
prime time before. He came in and 
pitched, and he was an excellent 
pitcher. The first pitch session we 
didn’t buy anything from him. He 
went away and came back and sold 
us the idea for “The Uncle Devil 
Show.’’ And he turned in a script 
that was this wonderfully bizarre 


roller coaster ride. It wasn’t a linear 
dramatic progression — it jumped 
from here to there — but it fit. He’s 
now story editor on Misfits of 
Science. We’ve been trying to get 
him back on our show. 

TZ: Any others? 

O’Bannon: Someone we’ve seen 
evolve, which is nice, is Steven 
Barnes. He’s written a lot of prose, 
and sold his first script to our show. 
His first scripts were very prose-like. 
He’s done three or four things now 
for us. “To See the Invisible Man” 
is an adaptation of a Robert Silver- 
berg story he’s done recently for us. 

TZ: Looking back at a good part of 
the season now, would you change 
the mix of the stories at all? For in- 
stance, I’ve seen more than one 
amulet story. 

O’Bannon: I don’t know that we’d 
change the ones we’ve done. We 
may shy away from them in the 
future. It’s been very interesting to 
see how the mixes, the kinds of 
shows we’ve done, have been re- 
acted to. In almost every case, the 
very same segments are liked by 
some people and disliked by others, 
not only friends or people I’ve talked 
to on the outside, but people here on 
the show. Even among the four or 
five of us responsible for the stories 
on the show. 

TZ: What about something like 
"Nightcrawlers” which did get some 
strong reactions, both positive and 
negative? Would you go for some- 
thing like that again? 

O’Bannon: We’ve love to. Of 
course, “Nightcrawlers” is a special 
case because you’ve got a terrific 
short story to start with,, you’ve got 
Billy Friedkin, who did a spectacular 
job, but also went over two days. All 
the things that went into that are not 
things we can recreate for every 
segment. 

TZ: Are you going to have to pull 
back from the extra expenses of 
special effects In future episodes like 
"Nightcrawlers”? 

O’Bannon: Not pull back. We’re fin- 
ishing our shows on videotape. 
They’re naturally filmed on regular 
film stock, but there’s never an ac- 
tual print made. They’re edited on 
videotape, and the effects are done 
on videotape. The limits are really 


the limits of our imaginations, and 
what they can do with video effects. 

TZ: You don’t find yourself looking at 
a script and saying, "I like this, but 
the effects would be too elaborate”? 
O’Bannon: The one thing that will 
stall us is if the show seems to exist 
for the effects. There’s no way we 
can compete effects-wise with fea- 
tures, both in money and time. Plus 
we’re operating on a smaller screen. 
It just doesn’t work on television. 
We’ll get scripts in that just exist for 
the effects, instead of stories about 
people, and they’re immediately tossed 
aside. 

TZ: Do you have any projects be- 
yond Twilight Zone, for instance, 
features? 

O’Bannon: It’s funny, just before 
you came in, I was on the phone 
with a feature agent. My current 
agent, the wonderful woman who 
helped me get this position, has 
taken ill, so she’s more than likely 
going to close her agency, and I’m 
looking for someone else. The 
feature agent was just saying, “Of 
course, you can do it, you can defin- 
itely go into features off this show.” 

I sure hope so. It’s a reat inter- 
esting time for me. My ultimate goal 
is writing and directing features. I’ve 
got a lot of feature ideas. Working on 
this show is a real proving ground for 
that sort of thing because you’re kind 
of doing mini-features every week. 
There’s a great deal of rewriting. 
You get to see the nuts and bolts of 
a lot of different kinds of stories. It’s 
terrific. 

TZ: Do you see yourself as someone 
who will work strictly in the fantasy 
genre? 

O’Bannon: Fantasy and mystery 
form. I don’t see myself doing love 
stories and comedy. 

TZ: What about staying in television 
and developing pilots for your own 
show? 

O’Bannon: I’d like to do that, too. 
It’s really a matter of working both 
sides of the street. It’s a weird time 
because it really works better for me 
that I don’t have any credits before 
this now because I’m not identified 
as a television writer. I’m this weird, 
fresh thing. In the eyes of the in- 
dustry I’m the new glittery thing on 
the block— for a short while. — MB 
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There's nothing like your neighbor's slide 
show to make you grind your teeth. But 
this one had a more soothing effect. 

by RAMSEY CAMPBELL 


A t first Angela thought it was a shadow. The car was -through the 
gates before she wondered how a shadow could surround a 
house. She craned over the garden wall as Richard parked the 
car. It was a ditch, no doubt some trick the Hodges had picked 
up in Italy, something to do with their gardening. "They're back," 
she murmured when Richard had pulled downrthe door of the garage. 

"Saints preserve us, another dead evening," he said, and she had to hush 
him, for the Hodges were sitting in their lounge and had grinned out at the 
clatter of the door. 

All the same, the Hodges seemed to have even less regard than usual for 
other people's feelings. During the night she was awakened by Mozart's 40th, 
to which the conductor had added the rhythm section Mozart had neglected 
to include. Richard mumbled and thrashed in slow motion as she went to the 
window. An August dawn glimmered on the Hodges' gnomes, and beyond them 
in the lounge the Hodges were sitting quite as stonily. She might have shouted 
but for waking Richard. Stiff with the dawn chill, she limped back to bed. 

She listened to the silence between movements and wondered if this time 
they might give the rest of the symphony a chance. No, here came the first 
movement again, reminding her of the night the Hodges had come over, when 
she and Richard had performed a Haydn sonata. "I haven't gone into Haydn," 
Harry Hodge had declared, wriggling his eyebrows. "Get it? Gone into hidin'. " 
She sighed and turned over and remembered the week she and Richard had 
just spent on the waterways, fields, and grassy banks flowing by like Delius, 
a landscape they had hardly boarded all week, preferring to let the villages re- 
main untouched images of villages. Before the Mozart had played through a 
third time she was asleep. 

Most of the next day was given over to violin lessons, her pupils making 
up for the lost week. By the time Richard came home from lecturing, she had 
dinner almost ready. Afterward they sat sipping the last of the wine as evening 
settled on the long gardens. Richard went to the piano and played La Cathedral 
Engloutie, and the last tolling of the drowned cathedral was fading when some- 
one knocked slowly at the front door. 

It was Harry Hodge. He looked less bronzed by the Mediterranean sun than 
made up, rather patchily. "The slides are ready," he said through his fixed smile. 
"Can you come now?" 

"Right now? It really is quite late." Richard wasn't hiding his resentment. 
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whether at Hodge's assumption that he 
need only call for them to come — not 
so much an invitation anymore as a 
summons — or at the way Hodge must 
have waited outside until he thought 
the Debussy had gone on long 
enough. "Oh, very well," Richard said. 
"Provided there aren't too many." 

He must have shared Angela's 
thought: best to get it over with, the 
sooner the better. None of their neigh- 
bors bothered with the Hodges. Harry 
Hodge looked stiff, and thinner than 
when he'd gone away. "Aren't you feel- 
ing well?" she asked, concerned. 

"Just all that walking and pushing 
the mother-in-law." 

He was wearing stained outdoor 
clothes. He must have been gardening; 
he always was. He looked ready to 
wait for -them to join him, until Rich- 
ard said firmly, "We won't be long." 

They had another drink first, 
since the Hodges never offered. "Don't 
wake me unless I snore," Richard mut- 
tered as they ventured up the Hodges' 
path, past gnomes of several nations, 
souvenirs of previous holidays. It must 
be the gathering night that made the 
ditch appear deeper and wider. The 
ditch reminded her of the basement 
where Harry developed his slides. She 
was glad their house had no basement: 
she didn't like dark places. 

When Harry opened the door, he 
looked as if he hadn't stopped smiling. 
"Glad you could come," he said, so 
tonelessly that at first Angela heard it 
as a question she was tempted to 
answer truthfully. If he was exhausted, 
he shouldn't have been so eager to 
have them round. They followed him 
down the dark hall into the lounge. 

Only the wall lights were on. 
Most of the light surrounded souve- 
nirs— a pink Notre Dame with a clock 
in place of the gas fire, matches stuck 
in its back like picadors' lances — and 
Deirdre Hodge and her mother. The 
women sat facing the screen on the 
wall, and Angela faltered in the door- 
way, wondering what was wrong. Of 
course, they must have been gardening 
too; they were still wearing outdoor 
clothes, and she could smell earth. 
Deirdre's mother must rather have 
been supervising, since much of the 
time she had to be pushed in a 
wheelchair. 


"There you are," Deirdre said in 
greeting, and after some thought her 
mother said, "Aye, there they are all 
right." Their smiles looked even more 
determined than Harry's. Richard and 
Angela took their places on the settee, 
smiling; Angela for one felt as if she 
was expected to smile rather than talk. 
Eventually, Richard said, "How was 
Italy?" 

By now that form of question was 
a private joke, a way of making their 
visits to the Hodges less burdensome: 
half the joke consisted of anticipating 
the answer. Germany had been "like 
dolls' houses"; Spain was summed up 
by "good fish and chips"; France had 
prompted only "They'll eat anything." 


Now Deirdre smiled and smiled and 
eventually said, "Nice ice creams." 

"And how did you like it, Mrs. 
. . . Mrs. ..." They had never learned 
the mother's name, and she was too 
busy smiling and nodding to tell them 
now. Smiling must be less exhausting 
than speaking. Perhaps at least that 
meant the visitors wouldn't be ex- 
pected to reply to every remark — they 
always were, everything would stop 
until they had — but Angela was won- 
dering what else besides exhaustion 
was wrong with the two women, what 
else she'd noticed and couldn't now 
recall, when Harry switched off the 
lights. 

A sound distracted her from try- 
ing to recall, in the silence that seemed 
part of the dark. A crowd or a choir 


on television, she decided quickly — it 
sounded unreal enough — and went 
back to straining her memory. Harry 
limped behind i:he women and started 
the slide projector. 

Its humming blotted out the other 
sound. She didn't think that was on 
television after all; the nearest houses 
were too distant for their sets to be 
heard. Perhaps a whim of the wind 
was carrying sounds of a football 
match or a fair, except that there was 
no wind, but in any case what did it 
matter? "Here vvre are in Italy," Harry 
said. 

He pronounced it "Eyetally," lin- 
geringly. They could just about de- 
duce that it was, from one random 


word of a notice in the airport ter- 
minal where the Hodges were posing 
stiffly, smiling, out of focus, while a 
porter with a baggage trolley tried to 
gesticulate them out of the way. Pre- 
sumably his Italian had failed, since 
they understood hardly a word of the 
language. After a few minutes Richard 
sighed, realizing that nothing but a 
comment would get rid of the slide. 
"One day we'd like to go. We're very 
fond of Italian opera." 

"You'd like it," Deirdre said, and 
the visitors steeled themselves for 
Harry's automatic rejoinder: "It you'd 
like." "Ooh, he's a one," Deirdre's 
mother squealed, as she always did, 
and began to sing "Funiculi Funicula." 
She seemed to know only the title, to 
which she applied various melodies for 
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several minutes. "You never go any- 
where much, do you?" Deirdre said. 

"I'd hardly say th.jt," Richard 
retorted, so sharply that Angela 
squeezed his hand. 

"You couldn't say you've seen the 
world. Nowhere outside England. It's 
a good thing you came tonight," Deir- 
dre said. 

Angela wouldn't have called the 
slides seeing the world, nor seeing 
much of anything. A pah; blob which 
she assumed to be a scoopful of the 
nice ice cream proved to Ise St. Peter's 
at night; Venice was light glaring from 
a canal and blinding the lens. "That's 
impressionistic," she had to say to 
move St. Peter's, and "'A/as it very 

Angela 
wondered if 
there was any 
experience 
they wouldn’t 
reduce to 
banality. At 
least there 
weren’t many 
more slides in 
the magazine. 

sunny?" to shift Venice. She felt as if 
she were sinking under tfie weight of 
so much banality, the Hodges' and 
now hers. Here were the Hodges pos- 
ing against a flaking life-size fresco, 
Deirdre couldn't remember where, and 
here was the Tower of Pisa, righted at 
last by thp camera angle. Angela 
thought that joke was intentional until 
Deirdre said, "Oh, it hasnt come out. 
Get on to the proper ones." 

If she called the next slide proper, 
Angela couldn't see why. It was so 
dark that at first she thought there 
was no slide at all. Gradually, she 
made out Deirdre, wheeling her 
mother down what appeared to be a 
tunnel. "That's us in the catacombs," 
Deirdre said with what sounded like 
pride. 


For some reason the darkness em- 
phasized the smell of earth. In the 
projector's glow, most of which nes- 
tled under Harry's chin, Angela could 
just make out the women in front of 
the screen. Something about the way 
they were sitting: that was what she'd 
noticed subconsciously, but again the 
sound beneath the projector's hum dis- 
tracted her, now that it was audible 
once more. "Now we go down," Deir- 
dre said. 

Harry changed the slide at once. 
At least they were no longer waiting 
for responses. The next slide was even 
darker, and both Angela and Richard 
were leaning forward, trying to dis- 
tinguish who the figure with the out- 
stretched arms was and whether it was 
shouting or grimacing, when Harry 
said, "What do you do when the cat 
starts molting?" 

They sat back, for he'd removed 
the slide. "I've no idea," Richard said. 

"Give the cat a comb." 

"Ooh, he's a one, isn't he," Deir- 
dre's mother shrieked, then made a 
sound to greet the next slide. "This is 
where we thought we were lost," Deir- 
dre said. 

This time Angela could have 
wished the slide were darker. There 
was no mistaking the fear on Deirdre's 
face and her mother's as they turned 
to stare back beyond Harry and the 
camera. Was somebody behind him, 
holding the torch which cast Harry's 
malformed shadow over them? "Get 
it?" he said. "Cat a comb." 

Angela wondered if there was any 
experience they wouldn't reduce to 
banality. At least there weren't many 
more slides in the magazine. She 
glanced at the floor to rest her eyes, 
and thought she knew where the 
sound of many voices was coming 
from. "Did you leave a radio on in the 
basement?" 

"No." All the same, Harry seemed 
suddenly distracted. "Quick," Deirdre 
said, "or we won't have time." 

Time before what? If they were 
ready for bed, they had only to say. 
The next slide jerked into view, so 
shakily that for a moment Angela 
thought the street beyond the gap in 
the curtains had jerked. All three 
Hodges were on this slide, between 
two ranks of figures. "They're just like 
us really," Deirdre said, "when you get 
to know them." 

She must mean the Italians, An- 
gela thought, not the ranks of leathery 
figures baring their teeth and their 
ribs. Their guide must have taken the 
photograph, of course. "You managed 
to make yourself understood enough 


to be shown the way out then," she 
said. 

"Once you go deep enough," Har- 
ry said, "it comes out wherever you 
want it to." 

It was his manner — offhand, un- 
impressed— as much as his words that 
made her feel she'd misheard him. 
"When you've been down there long 
enough," Deirdre corrected him as if 
that helped. 

Before Angela could demand to 
know what they were talking about, 
the last slide clicked into place. She 
sucked in her breath but managed not 
to cry out, for the figure could scarce- 
ly be posing for the camera, reaching 
out the stumps of its fingers; it could 
hardly do anything other than- grin 
with what remained of its face. "There 
he is. We didn't take as long as him," 
Deirdre said with an embarrassed gig- 
gle. "You don't need to. Just long 
enough to make your exit," she ex- 
plained, and the slide left the screen 
a moment before Harry switched off 
the projector. 

In the dark Angela could still see 
the fixed grin breaking through the 
face. She knew without being able to 
see that the Hodges hadn't stopped 
smiling since Harry had opened the 
door. At last she realized what she'd 
seen; Deirdre and her mother, she was 
certain, were sitting exactly as they 
had been when their record' had 
wakened tier — as they had been when 
she and Richard had come home. "We 
thought of you," Harry said. "We 
knew you couldn't afford to go places. 
That's why we came back." 

She found Richard's hand in the 
dark and tugged at it, trying to tell 
him both to leave quickly and to say 
nothing. "You'll like it," Deirdre said. 

"It you'll like," Harry agreed, and 
as Angela pulled Richard to his feet 
and put her free hand over his mouth 
to stifle his protests, Deirdre's mother 
said, "Takes a bit of getting used to, 
that's all." 

For a moment Angela thought, in 
the midst of her struggle with panic, 
that Harry had put on another slide, 
then that the street had jerked. It was 
neither; of course the street hadn't 
moved. "I hope you'll excuse us if we 
go now," Richard said, pulling her 
hand away from his mouth, but it 
didn't matter, the Hodges couldn't 
move fast, she was sure of that much. 
She'd dragged him as far as the hall 
when the chanting under the house 
swelled up triumphantly, and so did 
the smell of earth from the ditch that 
was more than a ditch. Without fur- 
ther ado, the house began to sink.H 
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by PERRY GLASSER 

A few months ago I received a call from my friend 
Marvin. He was excited. He'd figured things out. 
He'd spent the day wandering through the Central 
Park Zoo. He needed to tell someone. Would 1 meet 
him right away? 

1 had a dinner date — these things happen to me once 
in a while — and 1 thought of the steak 1 would have 
ordered. Then 1 thought of the man with whom 1 would 
have to dine. His blue suits. How he sweated. How he 
cracked his neck. 

1 told Marvin to come on by. 

He showed up with wine and cheese. 1 supplied the 
crackers. It was July, which meant that the windows were 
open and the curtains hung sorry and limp. Marvin had 
a degree from an Ivy League college, but worked nights 
as the guard at a twenty-four hour a day drugstrore. I did 
not enough freelance photography and a lot more cocktail 
waitressing. So both of us had our days free. 

We sat on the living room floor and poured the wine 
into water tumblers with ice. Barbaric, but it was cheap 
wine. 

"You have to promise not to laugh, Belinda." 

"I won't laugh. What kind of cheese is this?" 

"Is it too sharp?" 

"Every time I bite it, it bites back." I peeled the price 
tag from the bottle. $2.98. 

"The man said it was from Denmark. You won't 
laugh?" 

"Look," I said. "Ill put my forearm in my mouth. No 
one can laugh with her forearm in her mouth." 

He took a breath. "I'm a moose." 

I had to bite my arm. 

"1 am a moose trapped in a man's body!" 

Cracker crumbs started spurting from my mouth 
around my elbow. What can you do? 

"Here! Look at this!" Marvin took a crumpled 
newspaper from his back pocket and threw it in my lap. 


Some people find happiness 
in E5T or redecora\fed 
apartments. Others need 
fresh air, mountains, 
and antlers of their own. 
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A gay newspaper. I flipped 
through it. Articles about how to find 
a gay plumber or gay electrician, based 
on the presumption that pipes and wires 
better respond to the ministrations of 
a mechanic whose sexual preferences 
match the reader's. 

"Are you gay?" 

"Nol I'm a moose. Look at page 
nineteen. Look!" 

He jabbed at the paper in my 
hand. "The ad! Look at the ad!" 

A small box beside the column 
announced the practice of a surgeon, 
one Wolfgang Perlmutter. In Pennsyl- 
vania. Counseling, hormones, and 
discretion. 

"All my life I've felt different, 
strange, out of place. And this is why! 
Can you imagine what it's like? I 
realized it today. At the zoo." He 
placed his hand over his hear?. "I am 
a moose trapped in a man's body. Go- 
ing into a public lavatory has always 
been a trial. When I was a kid I didn't 
know why I couldn't enjoy the games 
other kids played. But now I know. 
I need space. Mountains. Open air." 

"Snow." 

"Right. Snow." 

"Pine trees." 

"Yes! I am a moose. I am proud 



to be a moose! And I am going to do 
something about it!" 

Marvin was a sad man. During 
the seventies he travelled the whole 
route. Rolling, EST, he'd screamed 
primally for two years. I think he 
even spent a week in an orgone accu- 
mulator. For a while he was regularly 
paying fifty bucks for thirty minutes 
of being locked naked into a saltwater- 
filled coffin. He screamed himself 
hoarse, but then floated to "cosmic 
awareness." While usually I'm thrilled 
if I can guess what time of day it is, 
Marvin aspired to cosmic awareness. 

When Marvin had first moved 
next door, I had the usual fantasies. 
I have a few womanly wiles — sparse 
to be sure, but Marvin proved un- 
wileable. That was okay. It was good 
to have a male-friend neighbor. It 
gives a New York girl a certain sense 
of security. 

He had nice shoulders for a man 
who was clearly non-athletic, and his 
belly slightly sagged over his belt, but 
that is not unattractive or unusual for 
a man in his early thirties. I tell you 
these details because they are impor- 
tant for you to know at the outset. I 
am not some chucklehead who by 
looking at a man's parts believes in 
some way she knows him. Marvin had 
an American face, plain as store- 
bought white bread, the kind of face 
on which surprise and disappointment 
instantly registered, but on which 
stronger emotions such as anger, pas- 
sion, or grief made hardly any mark 
at all. 

Marvin vanished for a week, but 
I hardly noticed his absence because I 
decided to paint my apartment. Five 
shades of pink. It was like living in- 
side a rose. Sometimes you do any- 
thing to feel better. 

Painting the inside of a closet in 
July in New York is a special kind of 
experience. Fumes collect; the mind 
decays. In small doses it can be very 
pleasant as dying brain cells discharge 
a last impulse. You hear telephones 
and locomotives that aren't there. 

I'd just finished when Marvin 
pressed my door buzzer, so I had no 
way of being certain just what the 
sound was. Marvin let himself in. I 
was lying down, reading fan maga- 
zines, trying to get a line on how to 
become one of the papparazzi. Within 
my skull the sights and sounds of an 
amusement park funhouse roared. I 
couldn't get up. 

"Notice anything different?" he 
asked. 

'You first," I said. 


He looked around, then his face 
brightened. 'You did your hair." 

Marvin's only real topic of con- 
versation was Marvin. So I said, 'You 
got it." 

"Looks wonderful." 

My hair looked like an eagle's 
nest in molting season. "Thanks, Mar- 
vin." 

"Well?" 

"Well what?" 

"How about me? Notice anything 
different?" 

I studied him. He looked the same 
as ever, an aging JayCee president 
who needed more sun. 

'You'll have to tell me, Marvin. 
I'm not feeling all that well today. 
You may have noticed I haven't gotten 
off the couch." 

"Doctor Perlmutter said it would 
take a while. I guess it doesn't show 
yet." 

"It doesn't. What is it?" 

"I've started my therapy. Injec- 
tions. Doctor Perlmutter is a very 
great man. Really profound. He says 
that next week I should bring a friend. 
Someone to drive me back to New 
York because 1 may be weak. It's only 
three hours." 

"Sure, Marvin." 

"Each way." 

"Okay." 

"And you'll have to wait while I 
undergo treatment." 

"No problem." 

He leanec to kiss my forehead, 
then sat beside me on the sofa's edge. 
He bent his head and parted his hair. 
"Are you sure you don't see anything?" 

I was sprinkled by his dandruff. 
"Nothing at all, Marvin." 

He sighed. "It's so hard. And such 
a long, long road. Have you got any 
lettuce?" 

W olfgarg Perlmutter knew his 
business. All the way back to 
the city Marvin slept, curled 
against the passenger door like 
a child against his mother's 
hip. I'd spent the day behind the 
wheel of the car Marvin had rented 
and in Doctcr Perlmutter's waiting 
room, broodirg on how my career 
was going novirhere while reading all 
those doctor's office pamphlets: "The 
Care and Feeding of Your Spleen," 
'You and Your Liver," Not a lot of 
freelance photo opportunities there. 

I was due at work in forty-five 
minutes, but I drove Marvin back to 
our place, let him lean on me in the 
elevator, and helped him collapse 
gently into bed. He sprawled across 
the sheets. I made it to work with five 
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minutes to spare, which was just 
enough time to squeeze into the cos- 
tume they gave me, this scanty thing 
designed by Torquemada, all herring- 
bones and satin that pushed my boobs 
up to my chin and didn't allow me to 
draw a deep breath. Despite the outfit, 
I still managed to look like a girl a 
man might want to bring home to 
Mom and introduce as "just a friend." 

That was not true of Janet, who 
had arrived, sans guile, from Wiscon- 
sin only six months before. In the out- 
fits we wore, Janet's legs started at her 
neck. 

I had been after her for weeks to 
come to my place for a photo session, 
figuring that with a model like her I 
just might get my foot through an 
editor's front door. But Janet had put 
me off several times, so 1 was delight- 
ed when that night she said that if I 
were still willing she had some time 
the next afternoon. If I could do a 
glossy portrait or two that she needed 
for an audition, she'd c<ill it even. 

Janet showed up right after what 
the rest of the world thinks of as 
lunch, early breakfast for a cocktail 
waitress. I'd set up a beige backdrop, 
and had some ideas about using nat- 
ural light, mostly because I couldn't 
afford any other kind. Nude, she was 
relaxed and uninhibited, willing to 
move herself into odd postures for the 
lens, chatting about her mother's rhu- 
barb pie. Then Marvin rsing the door- 
bell. 

I opened the door a crack, but he 
barged right in, wearing nothing but 
a tee-shirt and undershorts. I suddenly 
felt over-dressed. 

"Look!" he shouted, bent forward, 
and pointed to the top of his head. 

"That's so cute!" Janet squealed. 

Marvin had antlers, very tiny, but 
definitely antlers growing out of the 
top of his skull. They looked like 
mushrooms popping through the thin 
growth of his hair. 

Janet came over to ;ake a closer 
look. "Really adorable," slie said. "Can 
I touch them?" 

"I am a moose." He stood more 
dignified than Charles de Gaulle. "Who 
are you?" 

"This is Janet," I said, "We're kind 
of busy here, Marvin." 

Janet held a sheet to her chest and 
extended her free hand to Marvin. 
"Actually, I have always been a 
moose, but only recently learned the 
truth of my existence." 

"Marvin. Give us a break. This is 
what I do." I waved my Minolta in his 
face. 

They were still holding hands. 


Janet was wide-eyed, her lips parted. 

"I still have some surgery to go 
through. A tail, for instance. I'll want 
a tail. I'm unsure about the hooves, 
though. My doctor says I should wait 
on that. I'll have to decide during the 
counselling sessions." 

"Sounds fascinating. Who is your 
doctor?" 

"Perlmutter," I said. 

'The genius, Wolfgang Perlmutter," 
Marvin corrected. 

"You can let go of each other's 
hands now." 

"He must be a very great man," 
Janet breathed. "And you are very 
brave." 

I pulled over a chair and sat 
down. This kind of thing has been 
known to take a while. 

"I'm not brave. Sometimes we 
have to look at ourselves, see 
ourselves for what we are, and act on 
it." 

"That's very true. And very pro- 
found." 

I watched them through the view- 
finder, wondering when they might 
release each other's hands. Janet, her 
eyes glowing heat, looked only at the 
top of Marvin's head. They made plans 
for dinner. I cleared my throat, but it 
was obvious I would be eating alone. 

"Do you think I ..." Janet said, 
and before she could finish the 
sentence, Marvin bent forward from 
the waist. 

"Gently," he said. "They're still 
tender." 

Her fingertips lightly stroked his 
antlers. I was amazed; she didn't 
squeal again. 

"How big will they get?" 

"I don't know. Several feet, I 
imagine." 

They went on like that for half an 
hour more. I felt as though I'd walked 
into a movie theater during the second 
reel of an Andy Hardy film. Mickey 
Rooney was undergoing his first glan- 
dular rush. I toyed with my Minolta 
until Marvin left us. 

"Isn't he wonderful?" 

"Janet, the man thinks he's a 
moose. Nobody is a moose." 

"He can be if he wants to be. 
That's what's wonderful. Did you see 
how he looked at me?" 

"We're talking about Marvin. 
Marvin doesn't look at other people. 
The only thing Marvin sees is Marvin. 
His vision stops at the end of his 
nose. This is Marvin we're talking 
about. Believe me, I know. You were 
standing there stark naked, and he 
didn't notice." 

“That's what's so wonderful." 



T wo weeks later Marvin's antlers 
had grown to six inches each. 
He'd begun to walk with a slight 
stoop. In the late afternoons 
through the apartment house wall 
I could hear him bellowing, prancing 
about on all fours, knocking over 
furniture. 

They gave him a raise at the 
drugstore. Who would rob a place 
that was protected by an armed 
moose? One afternoon he took me 
with him over to Riverside Park, and 
we gathered sticks which he wanted to 
gnaw the bark from in the privacy of 
his apartment. But the afternoon he 
asked me to accompany him to the 
zoo, I refused. "Think of my reputa- 
tion," I said, and he pursed his lips 
and agreed. 

At work I asked Janet how the 
romance was going, and she said that 
they had reluctantly broken it off; 
though they had been completely in 
love, Marvin saw no future for them. 
Since he was moving toward moose- 
hood, she could be no more than a 
help along the way; he felt their rela- 
tionship was ultimately doomed and 
respected her too much to put her 
through all that pain — despite the fact 
that she had been willing to make any 
sacrifice. Two days later, when she 
got the part of the librarian in a punk- 
nude production of The Music Man, 
Janet quit. 

I bought Marvin a hat. 

"I don't want a hat." 

' "Just wear it when you go out- 
side." 

At the expense of a few more 
brain cells. I'd painted all my rooms 
different shades of green and had in- 
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don't believe they even suspected. Only looked like an animated hat rack. , But 

that something was different. Who he'd spun around so I could see that 

could have guessed? So 1 was packed through a small incision in the seat of 

off to a New England prep school. his pants his tail drooped. It looked 

And then college. God, I'd have been like a braided rope, 
happier at forestry school. All I ever "I haven't got articulation yet. 

wanted to do was gambol!" Doctor Perlmiitter says that will come 

Marvin never took the hat. in time. In a few months. I'll be able 

vited Marvin in to see my rain forest, to wave my tail." 

which was actually a ruse to give him I n late August, Marvin vanished for "Marvin, I think you're taking this 

the hat. I'd offered Marvin wine, but I three weeks. I found the key to his too far." 

Marvin insisted on drinking only water I apartment in an envelope that had "Too far? How can you say that? 

which had been melted from ice. And I been slipped under my door, along I know I'll never be a complete 

he drank it from a saucer. He wouldn't I with a note that I should collect his biological moose. I wish I could take 

consider crackers, but went in a big mail and water his plants. it farther. I'll never be able to im- 

way for some sunflower seeds. Marvin got very little mail — sweep- pregnate a cow. No little moose feet 

"Why should I wear a hat? I'm stakes fliers, an advertisement for a pattering in the moss. I'd love that, 

not ashamed of what I am." cemetery plot, magazine subscription but it's just not in the cards. Group 

"Please, Marvin." bargains. Nothing personal. His apart- sessions are sc valuable for coming to 

"The apartment is nice. Green is ment was poorly furnished. The floors terms with certain realities." He flipped 

such a comfortable color, don't you were bare wood. He had several pot- his tail with his hand, 

think? Do you think you can get some ted palms. Large and graceful, they re- Curiosity overwhelmed. "Marvin? 

rattan furniture? It's my favorite. All quired a good deal of water. I sprayed How did the> do that?" 

that straw." them with a mister. "Silicone." 

"You'll wear the hat?" I painted my apartment a third "Don't people stare at you on the 

He was staring out my window. time, certain that five shades of blue street? Doesn't that bother you?" 

“I'd love some real companionship." would make me content. I was getting "I haven't noticed, but what does 

He saw me grimace. "I mean kin, efficient at it, so fast I didn't even get it matter? After this afternoon, my 

Belinda. Sorry. You know,* moose woozy in the closet. real life begins." 

have no rights. Even the language Faking a craving for fresh film, I And so Iv^iarvin told me about the 

doesn't grant a moose his dignity, visited Marvin's drugstore one eve- photo session scheduled with Notor- 

What is the plural of 'moose'? " ning. They told me he had given ious. They came that day, four photo- 

" 'Moose.' It's like 'deer' and notice, but didn't I think it was graphers and an interviewer, and they 

'sheep'. " wonderful, his being a moose and all? spent six hours with him. I have to 

"That's what I mean. No distinc- They felt flattered to have known so give Marvin credit; while I was hang- 

tion. How can a baby moose grow up determined an individual. The homely ing around with my tongue lolling, he 

feeling special? What do you think of girl behind the check-out counter had mentioned that his friend Belinda was 

'meese'? " shy eyes which, while I spoke to the a photographijr. And the man from 

"Marvin, what does your family manager, turned wistful. I was filled Notorious was eager when he asked 

think about this? I mean, you have a with pity. What, I asked myself, could me if I had any pictures of Marvin 

family, right? Do you want some a woman want with a moose? before the changes, or any during the 

water cress?" Just after Labor Day, I awakened earlier stages. He and the rest of the 

He looked directly at me. "My one morning to hear the welcome crew took a break and went over to 

family? Sure I have a family. I was sounds of gambolling through the my place, where I looked through the 

the third of four children, the only walls. I'd missed him. I threw on a shoeboxes of stuff I had, handing 

moose, and they were horrible about robe for propriety's sake before I went them all to him, one picture at a time, 

it. My father used to take us to the to his door. I knew 1 didn't have a single decent 

seashore, and my brothers and sisters "Belinda!" He hugged me. His shot of Marvin, though. I'd blown my 

swam, but I sat under an umbrella arms were covered by soft brown chance. 

next to my mother and helped her hair. At first glance you'd have The spread hit the stands two 

make creamed cheese and jelly sand- thought he needed a shave, but in fact weeks later. You know what happened 

wiches. All I wanted was the fruit. I his face was also becoming covered by after that; Donahue, the book, the 

hate the beach. It's too open. My pelt. And Marvin smelled of wood- radio talk-show tour, and then that 

older sisters made fun of me. By the smoke. dreadful nigh! club act that blessedly 

time I was a teenager, my younger He saw my nose wrinkle. "That's played only a week in Atlantic City, 

brother beat me at every sport. That the hormones," he said. "They're You remember the moose scanties they 

drove my father crazy. He wanted me working." His voice had deepened. had the chores girls in? Most people 

to play football. They wouldn't under- Marvin invited me in and apologized think that it bombed, but actually 

stand. They couldn't." for not having anything but ice water Marvin's agent — Freddy Horowitz — had 

When he bent his face into his to offer me. had an offer for Marvin to go to 

hands, 1 saw the antlers. I really wished "You went to Perlmutter's again?" Vegas. Freddy had big plans for Mar- 

he would wear the hat. "Of course." He spun around. vin. The weel; after the Atlantic City 

"And how could they? I didn't Marvin was wearing very few closing, Marv n told me about them, 

know what was wrong, either. It's not clothes. A tennis shirt and shorts. I It was in No\'ember. We were in my 

something you talk about over the noticed his feet and legs were also place again, recently done in shades of 

dinner table. How can a kid know covered by the soft hair. His antlers brown, which I was sure was finally 

that he is actually a moose? No, I had grown to at least a foot each. He it. 
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“My family wants me home for 
Thanksgiving." 

"Are you going?" 

"No." 

"Oh, Marvin, give them a chance." 

"They never gave me one. They 
aren't my family. They aren't moose. 
I am moose. No one else can ever 
know." 

"Have you spoken to Perlmutter 
about this?" 

"Yes. He agrees." 

"What is it, Marvin? What's got 
your goat?" 

It was a lame joke, but he smiled, 
vaguely, fleetingly. 

"Freddy. He means vrell. I'm sure. 
He's a good agent. We'^'e signed for 
the merchandising. Antler hats. The 
personality poster. They want me on 
all fours. There's even a paperweight. 
You know, the kind where you turn 
it over and snow falls through the 
water?" 

"Sounds great, Marvin. 1 guess 
you'll be leaving here soon." 

'Y'es." He absently chewed a bit of 
parsley. 

'Y'ou're not happy." 

I told you. Marvin was a sad 
man. Sorrow hung on him like draper- 
ies. The antlers, the tail — Marvin was 
still Marvin. That blank American 
vulnerability still lurked beneath his 
furry face, right above the flap of skin 
that had begun protrudinj^ from below 
his chin. Maybe Marvin had always 
been a moose, but he'd also always 
been Marvin. I knew his problem. 

But when he told me what he 
wanted, I argued with him. It was 
crazy, I told him, and I was adamant. 
Marvin looked betrayed, the strongest 
emotion ever to cross his face. "So 
what if it's crazy?" he said. "So what? 
It's what I want." 

I struggled with that. What was it 
to me if what he wanted was crazy? 
Marvin was my friend. At least he 
knew what he wanted; I had no right 
to argue. I agreed to help. 

He grinned. "Look," he said. "I 
can move my tail a little." 

A nd so two days later I found 
myself at four-thirty in the 
morning behind th<! wheel of a 
rented Ford Galaxy. Before we 
left the city, Marvin had me 
drive to the drugstore. The streets 
were quiet. I sat in the car. From the 
darkness I gazed past the tall windows 
into the cold neon lit drugstore and 
saw Marvin gently embrace the home- 
ly cashier. Maybe he wasn't as egocen- 
tric as I had thought. They exchanged 
a few words, and I saw her turn her 


back to him. Marvin called to her, but 
she stood with her arms crossed, shak- 
ing her head "no." He shrugged, walked 
to the door, and just as he opened it, 
she spun about and ran to him. They 
embraced again, this time hard, and 
for decency's sake I had to look away. 

Then Marvin was in the car. "I'm 
ready," he said. 

By three o'clock that afternoon 
we were passing over the flat plains of 
Ohio. Marvin had to sit in the back 
seat because if he sat beside me his 
antler kept poking me. And so long as 
he slouched, I could see out the rear- 
view mirror. He slept a lot, hardly 
noticing the scenery. When he drove, 
even though the weather was cold, the 
side window had to be opened to 

How can a 
kid know 
that he’s 
actually a 
moose? It’s 
not 

something 
you talk 
about over 
dinner. 

make space for his antler, and so I 
had to sleep in the back seat with a 
blanket. We stopped only for fuel and 
long enough for me to bring some- 
thing to eat back to the car from a 
truckstop. 

We alternated shifts behind the 
wheel. By night we passed south of 
Chicago, and in the small hours of the 
morning crossed the Mississippi. The 
Ford rolled easily over the gentle hills 
of Iowa, and then onto the flat prai- 
ries of Nebraska, the farms barren and 
covered by wisps of blowing snow, a 
harsh land beneath the meager winter 
sun. As we headed north into the 
mountains, Marvin became restless in 
his seat, fidgeting like a six-year-old. 
He wanted to enter Yellowstone 


at night, and so we waited for three 
hours, sitting in the car. I was ex- 
hausted, but Marvin was filled with 
anticipation. I couldn't sleep. We talked. 
I asked Marvin if he was certain. He 
was. You could hear it. He was a 
changed man — a changed moose. I 
couldn't doubt him anymore. It was 
difficult to distinguish the words he 
uttered, but there was no question of 
the note of happiness that hovered 
within the rasp of his deepening voice. 

He asked me what color I would 
settle on for the apartment. I thought 
about it. "It doesn't matter," I said, 
and I saw that that was finally true. 

The sun set quickly behind the 
mountains, night rapidly gathered, 
and we were swallowed by the pro- 
found shadows of the American West. 
I drove into Yellowstone. At one 
point, while I nervously waited in the 
car, Marvin got out and swung open 
a gate, a sign declaring: NO AUTO 
TRAFFIC PAST THIS POINT. The 
two-lane blacktop became gravel, and 
the gravel became dirt, a rutted road 
crawling up the face of a mountain. 
The trees loomed in the darkness, 
their tops black against the half moon 
that shone in the perfectly clear air of 
the crisp November night. The car 
crept up the trail, the only sound the 
crunch of its tires on the fallen pine 
needles, until the trail became too nar- 
row and I could go no further with 
him. I shut the engine, turned off the 
headlamps, and forest enveloped us. I 
swung my arm over the seat of the 
car and faced Marvin. 

"This is it," I said. 

"You're a friend." 

He nodded, and I think he smiled 
as he touched my arm. Then, without 
another word, he opened the door and 
stepped from the car into a world 
fragrant with pine. 

He removed his shirt and threw it 
fluttering to the ground. Stepping 
from his trousers, he lifted his face in- 
to the soft wind. I could see the pelt 
grown thick on his chest and flanks, 
hair silvered with moonlight. He 
skipped twice about the car, his nose 
high, his antlers casting a deep sha- 
dow onto his shoulders. Suddenly he 
froze, stood stock-still a moment, and 
then bounded off the trail and into the 
edge of the forest. I could make out 
only his silhouette. Then I realized I 
had not brought my camera; I was 
glad 1 had not. Marvin did not move 
f6r several minutes. Finally his shoul- 
ders hunched, he went into a crouch 
and there was a rustle of leaves, as he 
slipped safely into the folds of the 
thick night. ■ 
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ILLUSTFMTICN BY CARL WESLEY 


In memorium K. 



N one of us recalls th 
text of the law tha 
obliges us to collec 
the dead leaves, bii 
we are convinced tha 
it would not occur to anyone to leav 
them uncollected; it's one of those thing 
that goes way back, to the first lesson 
of childhood, and now there is no grea 
difference between the elementary act 
of lacing your shoes or opening you 
umbrella and what we do in collectin 
the dead leaves on the second of Nc 
vember at nine in the morning. 

Nor would it occur to anyone t 
question the appropriateness of tha 
date, it's part of the customs of th 
country and needs no justification. Th 
day before is reserved for visiting th 
cemetery, where we simply tend th 
family tombs, sweeping away the dea^ 
leaves that hide them and make it har 
to read the names, although on this da 
the leaves have no official importance 
so to speak, at most they are a nuisanc 



Excerpted from Around the Day In Eighty Worlds by Julio Cortazar, copyright 1986 by Thomas Christensen. 
Translated by Thomas Christensen. To be published In April by North Point Press. 



The campaign in the north went on forever. 
On the home front, the ieaves fell — 
and the mongooses ate snake-dust. 

by JULIO CORTAZAR 


JUSTIFIABLE 

PRIDE 
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adults that carries the greatest respon- ties must have foreseen that possibility 
sibility, because the mongooses often get because the text of the law printed on 
distracted and don't do what we want; the back of th(! cards details the penal- 
when that happens our cards soon ties to be administered in such cases; 
reflect the inadequacy of our work and but no one remembers it ever having 
the likelihood increases of our being sent been necessary to apply them, 
to the northern forests. As you might We have always admired the way 
expect, we do everything possible to the city distributes our work so that 
that we have to get out of the way avoid that, but if it happens we realize the life of the' state and the country 
before changing the water in the flower that it's just a custom that is every bit is unaffected by the campaign. Adults 
vases and cleaning the snail tracks off as natural as the present campaign; still, dedicate five hours a day to the collec- 
of the tombstones. Occasionally some- it's just human nature to apply ourselves tion of dead leaves, before or after 
one has insinuated that the campaign as much as possible to the task of mak- our regular wrork in government or 
against the dead leaves could be moved ing the mongooses work in order to get trade. Children continue to attend 
up two or three days so that on the as many points as possible on our cards, gymnastics classes and civic and 
first of November the cemetery would and therefore we are strict with the military training, and the elders take 
already be clean and families could mongooses, the elders, and the children, advantage of the daylight hours to 
gather around the tombs without the all essential to the success of the leave their rest homes and assume 
troublesome sweeping that always pro- campaign. their respective places. After two or 

vokes disagreeable scenes and distracts We have sometimes wondered 

us from our duties on this day of where the idea came from to powder 

remembrance. But we have never ac- the leaves with snake essence, but after 

cepted these suggestions, just as we have some fruitless speculation we have 

never believed that the expeditions to eventually concluded that the origin of 

the northern forests can be halted, no customs, especially when they are use- 

matter what they cost us. These are ful and successful, is lost in the mists 
traditions that have their reasons for ex- of time. One fine day the city must 
isting, and we have often heard our have realized that its population was 
grandparents respond sharply *to these inadequate for the collection of each 
anarchic voices that the accumulation year's leaf fall and that only the intelli- 
of dead leaves on the tombs is a vivid gent utilization of the mongooses, 
illustration to us all of the problems the which abound in the country, could 
leaves present each autumn and thus overcome this deficiency. Some func- 
motivates us to participate more enthu- tionary from the towns bordering the 
siastically in the work to be done the forests must have noticed that the 
next day. mongooses, completely indifferent to 

Each of us has a specific task to dead leaves, would become ravenous 
be done in this campaign. The next day, for them if they smelled of snake. It 
when we return to the cemetery, we see must have taken a long time to reach 
that the municipality has already in- this conclusion, to study the reaction 
stalled a white kiosk in the middle of of the mongooses to the dead leaves, 
the plaza, and as we arrive we line up to powder the leaves so the mongooses 
and wait our turn. Since the line is in- would go after them with a vengeance, 
terminable, most of us don't get home We have grown up in an era when this 
until late, but we have the satisfaction was already established and codified, 
of haying received our card from the the mongoose raisers have the neces- 
hands of a city employee. Thereafter sary personnel for training them, and 
our participation is recorded each day the expeditions to the forests bring 
in the little boxes on the card, which back an adequate supply of snakes three days the campaign has ac- 
a special machine perforates as we carry each summer. So these things seem so complished its first objective and the 
the sacks of leaves or the cages of mon- natural to us that it is only rarely and streets and plazas of the central dis- 
gooses, according to the task we have with great effort that we can ask the trict are free of dead leaves. Then 
been assigned. The children enjoy questions our parents answered so those of us in charge of the mon- 
themselves the most because they are sharply when we were children, gooses have to redouble our precau- 
given very large cards that they love thereby teaching us how to answer the tions, for as the campaign progresses 
to show their mothers, cards that assign questions our own children would the mongooses show less zeal for their 
them to various light tasks, especially someday ask us. It is curious that this work and it's our grave responsibility 
observing the behavior of the mon- desire to question only occurs, and to inform the municipal inspector from 
gooses. We adults have the hardest job, then very rarely, before or after the our district of this fact, so he can 
since in addition to directing the campaign. On the second of Novem- order replacement supplies of powder, 
mongooses we have to fill the bags with ber, when we have received our cards The inspector only gives this order 
the leaves that the mongooses collect, and reported for our assigned tasks, after making sure that we have done 
and then carry them on our shoulders the justification for all these activities everything possible to get the mon- 
to the municipal trucks. To the eiders seems so obvious that only a madman gooses to collect the leaves, and if he 
are assigned the compressed air pistols could doubt the utility of the cam- concludes that we have requested new 
used to cover the leaves with powdered paign and the manner in which it is supplies frivolously we run the risk of 
snake essence. But it is the work of the completed. Nevertheless, our authori- being mobilized immediately and sent 


We will 
never 
know— nor 
do v/e wish 
to know, it 
goes without 
saying— what 
becomes of 
our glorious 
wounded. 
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to the forests. But when we say risk 
we obviously exaggerate, since the ex- 
peditions to the forests form part of 
the customs of the state just as much 
as the campaign itself and nobody 
would think of protesting something 
that is just a duty like any other. 

It has sometimes been whispered 
that it is a mistake to assign the 
powder guns to the elders. Since this 
is an ancient custom it cannot be a 
mistake, but it does sometimes happen 
that they get distracted and squander 
a good part of the snake' essence in a 
small section of street cir plaza, for- 
getting that they should k'e distributing 
it in the widest area possible. Then the 
mongooses savagely attack a heap of 
dead leaves, collect them in a few 


minutes, and bring them to where we 
are waiting with our sacks; but after- 
ward, when we confidently assume 
that things are going to proceed with 
the same dispatch, we se(! them pause, 
sniff among themselves as if confused, 
and give up their task with obvious 
signs of fatigue and even disgust. In 
such cases the leader us<!s his whistle 
and for a few moments tlie mongooses 
gather a few leaves, but it doesn't take 
long for us to realize that the powder 
has been used up and the mongooses 
naturally resist a task that has lost all 
interest for them. If we could count 
on an adequate supply of snake essence, 
we wouldn't have these tension-filled 
situations in whch the elders, adults, 
and the city inspector find ourselves 


called to task and suffer greatly; but 
from time immemorial it has been the 
case that the supply of snake essence 
has barely covered the needs of the 
campaign, and that the expeditions to 
the forest have in some cases not ac- 
complished their objective, requiring 
the city to call upon its scanty re- 
serves for the new campaign. This 
situation intensifies our fear that a 
greater number of recruits will be called 
up during the next mobilization, al- 
though fear is obviously too strong a 
word, since the increase in the number 
of recruits is just as much a part of 
the customs of the state as is the cam- 
paign proper, and no one would think 
of protesting something that consti- 
tutes a duty like any other. We sel- 


dom speak of the expeditions to the 
forests among ourselves, and those 
who return from them are required to 
remain silent by a law we hardly 
notice. We are convinced that the 
authorities wish to spare us all con- 
cern about the expeditions to the 
forests of the north, but, sadly, no 
one can overlook the losses. We try 
not to draw conclusions, but the 
deaths of so many friends and ac- 
quaintances in each expedition forces 
us to the conclusion that the searchers 
for snakes in the forests must con- 
stantly face fierce resistance from the 
inhabitants of the border country, 
sometimes with heavy losses and 
rumors of viciousness and cruelty. 
Although we don't say so openly, we 


are all indignant that a nation that 
does not collect its dead leaves should 
oppose our gathering snakes from the 
forests. We have never doubted for a 
moment that our authorities are pre- 
pared to guarantee that our expedi- 
tions enter their territory with no 
other intention and that the resistance 
they encounter can only be attributed 
to a stupid and senseless foreign pride. 

The generosity of our authorities 
is boundless, even in matters that 
could disturb the public peace of 
mind. Therefore we will never know 
— nor do we wish to know, it goes 
without saying — what becomes of our 
glorious wounded. As if to save us 
from unnecessary suffering, they only 
publish a list of the expeditioners who 
are unhurt and another naming those 
who have died, their coffins arriving 
in the same military train that carries 
the expeditioners and the snakes. Two 
days later, authorities and citizens 
alike gather at the cemetery for the 
burial of the casualties. Rejecting the 
vulgar expedient of mass burial, our 
authorities want each expeditioner to 
have his own tomb, easily idehtifable 
by its gravestone and any inscriptions 
the family wishes to have carved 
there; but since the number of the 
fallen has gotten larger each year late- 
ly, the city has appropriated the ad- 
joining lands for the enlargement of 
the cemetery. So you can imagine the 
size of the crowd that gathers there on 
the morning of November first to 
honor the fallen. Unfortunately, aut- 
umn is already well along by this time 
and dead leaves cover the paths and 
tombs, so it is very difficult to orient 
ourselves; often we become completely 
confused and spend many hours wan- 
dering around and asking directions 
before locating the tombs we are look- 
ing for. We almost all carry rakes, 
and often we remove the leaves from 
a tomb thinking that it is the one we 
have been looking for, only to dis- 
cover that we were mistaken. But we 
locate the tombs, and by the middle 
of the afternoon we can sit down and 
rest. In a way we are glad to have 
had so much trouble locating the 
graves because this seems to justify the 
campaign that will begin the next day, 
as if our dead themselves were urging 
us to collect the dead leaves, even 
though we don't have the mongooses 
yet: they will be brought the following 
day, when the authorities distribute 
this year's ration of snake essence, car- 
ried back by the expeditioners along 
with the coffins of the dead, and then 
will the elders powder the dead leaves, 
which the mongooses will gather. ■ 
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by J. PAUL JACKS 

T J he trees in the park 
were nearly shed of 
their leaves and the 
grass had not so much 
as a ghost of summer 
summer tint. A breeze whipped the 
fallen leaves like so many paper rat- 
tles. It was not a cold afternooon, 
despite the breeze, though Graves 
wore his pea jacket buttoned to the 
neck and his collar was raised above 
his ears. 

Graves was sitting on a bench. 
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The park is full of strays — stray dogs, 
stray men, stray danger. 



crouched in the manner of an old man, 
as if the forward curve of his spine 
were a permanent condition. His chin 
rested upon his hands and his hands, 
in turn, rested atop the knobbed han- 
dle of his walking stick. His pea jacket 
was stained and dusty; so were his 
trousers, and there were holes in his 
canvas shoes. He needed a shave. His 
hair resembled a thick knot of strings 
the color of dissolving salt. 

A black dog chased near Graves, 
running this way and that, sometimes 
barking. Its legs and long tail stirred 
flurries of leaves and it was playing 
with something. Graves had not 
enough interest to discern just what 
the dog's toy was. A candy wrapper, 
a child's lost ribbon, a dead grass 
snake, whatever, the dog would catch 
its toy in its jaws, fling the toy into 
the air, and rush to continue the play. 

The breeze took a new direction 
and made louder the noises that had 
been drifting from beycnd a small 
rise, the shouts of teenage boys play- 
ing football. It struck Graves as an in- 
terruption. Bits of grit flevvr like insects 
against his cheecks, and he squinted, 
he eyes almost closed. His features 
took on a scowl as he turned his head 
to face the breeze directly. His mouth 
opened slightly, as if he were about to 
curse aloud, and oddly, the breeze re- 
sumed its original track. 

Graves's turning had involved lit- 
tle movement, his chin still rested in 
his hands, yet from his changed angle 
of vision he saw something which fur- 
ther distrubed him and bi oadened his 
scowl. A man was coming over the 
ridge of the rise. The man wore a 
raincoat and carried an jittache case. 
There was no doubt but that he was 
heading to the bench where Graves 
sat, and Graves, while v/atching the 
man's approach, cleared his scowl and 
made his face as empty and expres- 
sionless as possible. 

"Mind if I share your bench?" 

Graves said nothing. 

"Those kids got a prettty rough 
game going. Watch any of it?" 

Graves remained silent. 

"That your dog? Nice looking dog." 
A moment passed before the man sat 
down. He sighed. He crossed his legs, 
brought his attache case into his lap, 
sighed again. "Don't mean to disturb 
you. My first time in your city. Spent 
the day taking in the sights and, well, 
it sure feels good to sit down." 

"Not my dog." 

"No?" 

"Stray. Been watching it two, 
three days." 

"That a fact." 


"Stray like me. But I leave him 
alone." 

The man turned a rather long, 
quizzical gaze at Graves. "I don't 
believe I've ever heard a man refer to 
himself as a stray." 

"Miller send you?" 

"Miller?" The breeze took a brief 
upswing. A couple of leaves dropped 
on to the man's case. He pushed at 
them as if something fearsome had 
leaped into his lap. "I'm sorry. Were 
you waiting for someone?" 

"Hear the leaves. Sound like 
paper taking a match. You tell Miller 
what I told the others. Tell him I 
won't go back to work." 

"I'm afraid there's a mistake." 

"Tell him I'm running out of cities 
to hide from him. Tell him I'll start 
fighting back." 

The man forced a laugh. "I don't 
know any Miller." 

"No?" 

"Well, certainly I've met men 
named Miller. Common enough name. 
There's one or two in our firm but 
not. I'm sure they're not who you're 
talking about." 

"What firm would that be?" 

The man's hands began to beat 
the lid of his case. "Look here, friend, 
I'm-" 

"I'm not your friend." 

"I meant no offense." 

"Stop trying to look nervous. I 
don't want to see you even move a 
muscle." 

"I'm not taking anymore of this." 

As the man began to stand. 
Graves twisted violently, bringing up 
the walking stick and pushing its point 
to the man's throat. 

"A single charge, quite lethal. I 
merely have to twist the handle." 

"I ... please, I — " 

"Your firm!" 

"Medical supplies." The man's voice 
strained against the pressure of the stick 
at his throat. "Out of Milwaukee. My 
cards will identify me." 

"Your business cards. They'll un- 
doubtedly say you're a salesman. Your 
case. Filled with brochures and sam- 
ples. Correct?" 

The man nodded. Small, bright 
flecks danced in his eyes and there 
began traces of tears. 

"And in your wallet. Pictures of 
a wife and family." 

"Just my kids. I'm ..." 

"Yes?" 

"Divorced." 

"That's a nice touch. Graves's 
laugh sounded like a wheeze. 
"Divorce. Wonder who thought of 
that for Miller. Now that he doesn't 



have me to do his thinking." 

"I'm not who you think." 

"Me. Who did all his thinking for 
years. Forged his documents. Handled 
terminations." 

"Termina — " 

"Maybe you wouldn't have taken 
the mission if you knew how many I 
killed." 

"Just let me show my identifica- 
tion. In my case." 

The man's hands jerked to the 
snaps of his case. 

"I said don't move!" 

"The man's fingers fumbled at he 
snaps. Graves dropped his stick. He 
lunged with amazing speed for a per- 
son of his apparent age and smashed 
the blade of his hand against the 
man's neck. It was a killing blow. 

Graves opened the attache case. It 
contained the standard contents one 
would expect of a medical supply 
salesman. He went through the man's 
wallet. He made it look like a rob- 
bery, taking all money and a watch 
but leaving the credit cards. He took 
up his cane. Naturally, the cane had 
held no lethal charge. A certain 
verisimilitude was ever a part of sur- 
vival. Graves tapped the cane against 
the dead man's shoes, tapped it very 
gently against the heels. One heel 
sounded with a dim, metallic echo. 

Graves was satisfied that he had 
not been wrong. He would have been 
sorry, or at least disappointed, to 
have been wrong. He bent over his 
cane and began to shuffle out of the 
park. Leaves rustled to his slow old 
man's pace. 

Through the growing darkness of 
dusk, leaves continued to drift and 
spin like paper rattles. After a while 
the dog trotted over to the bench and 
sniffed at the dead man's feet. A cer- x; 
tain scent from one of the heels raised 
a stiff arch in the dog's back. Were 
autopsies performed on strays, the dog 
would have been determined dead due 
to heart failure. ■ 
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Completing our exclusive guide to Roald 
Dahl's brief reign of terror. 

by GARY JOSEPH and MARTIN H. FRIEDENTHAL* 



Kathleen Wlddoes, the struggling young actress In “Dissolve to Black." 


DISSOLVE TO BLACK 

Broadcast June 2, 1961 

Written by Irving Gaynor Neiman 

Directed by William Corrigan 

Bonnie Draco (Kathleen Widdoes), 
George Carver (Moultrie Patton), 


*With special thanks to Ellen Kreiss, 
who spent hours digging out the scripts. 


Daytime Harry (Richard Morse), 
Daytime Paul (Mark Leonard), 
Daytime Murderer (Leonardo Cimino), 
Nightime Harry (James Patterson), 
Nightime Paul (Michael Conrad), 
Nightime Murderer (Dan Morgan), 
Victim (Frank Daly) 

Bonnie Draco arrives one night at 
tv Studio 5 for her first acting job in 
television. It's a short role with no 
speaking part; Bonnie must stumble 


upon a murder in progress, flee from 
the killer, and die by his hand. After 
she rehearses briefly with Harry, the 
stage manager, and the killer with his 
rubber knife, Bonnie is asked to re- 
main a few minutes for another run- 
through. 

The cast and crew depart. Bonnie 
sits on the empty stage awaiting in- 
structions from George, the director. 
Silence and darkness envelop her. 
Finally, the lights go up. George 
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shouts instructions, but the camera 
reveals an empty control booth! A 
new cast, the "night" crew, appears on 
stage, and a new victim is stabbed. In 
horror, Bonnie picks up the bloodied 
knife— it's not rubber. Climbing 
through a window to her freedom, 
Bonnie spots a nearby bar, where the 
killer is finishing a drink. Then he 
starts to move toward her. Bonnie 
hides in the alley, the same alley 
where her killing was rehc;arsed. With 
the killer in pursuit, she runs for her 
life. As she screams, (George, still 
shouting intstructions, calls for a 
dissolve. Bonnie fades to a blur. 

The next morning, the original 
cast arrives for rehearsal. Enraged by 
Bonnie's absence, George calls casting 
for a replacement — a dediicated actress 
who will be prepared to rehearse after 
hours. 

DEATH WISH 

Broadcast June 9, 1961 

Written by Irving Gaynor Neiman 

Directed by Boris Sagal 

Hazel Atterbury (Charlotte Rae), 
George Atterbury (Den Keefer), 
Petard (Heyward Hale Broun), Charon 
(Chuck Morgan) 

Poor George Atterbury! He's mar- 
ried to a television addict. Even the 
solemnity of a funeral can't distract 
Hazel from babbling about her favor- 
ite shows. Throughout a real cere- 
mony, she relates an episode about a 
girl who goes to her Tuscaloosa cous- 
in's funeral and, instead ol her cousin, 
finds a stranger in the coffin. Hazel 
thinks this show was a "howl," but 
George is not amused. As if reading 
his thoughts. Petard, a charmingly 
perceptive undertaker, gives George a 
sympathetic nod. 

At home, sitting mesmerized by 
the screen. Hazel asks George to name 
his favorite show. Storming out the 
door, he mutters it's the one about the 
man who murders his vi^ife "simply 
because he can't stand listening to her 
anymore." Pacing the stniets, George 
makes his decision. But liow can he 
get away with it? A sign in the funeral 
home window, thoughtfully placed by 
Petard, catches his eye: "Let us dispose 
of the body." 

His curiosity arousijd, George 
enters and is shown tfe latest in 
caskets and Petard's "do-it-yourself" 
kit, complete with rope and shovel. 
George is delighted. The papers are 
signed and the bargain is sealed with 
a toast. Charon, Petard's ghastly assis- 


tant, starts to measure George as the 
undertaker relates the story of poor 
Mrs. Harrison. A woman disappointed 
in marriage, she, like George, had 
come to Petard with murder on her 
mind. After the customary contract- 
signing and toast. Petard explained to 
her his "death wish" theory — an un- 
happy person doesn't really wish to 
murder, he wants to die himself. Now, 
it's George's turn. 

Just as he realizes he's been 
duped, George feels the poison over- 
come him. Stumbling down a dark 
corridor, he parts a set of black 
drapes and looks out with a frozen ex- 
pression of disbelief. Escorted by 
Petard, Hazel, in black, recalls the 
story of the counterfeit cousin from 
Tuscaloosa. This time, there is no 
mistake. His "death wish" granted, 
George stares up from the coffin with 
the same stunned look. 

THE OVERNIGHT CASE 

Broadcast June 16, 1961 
Written by Nicholas Pryor 
Directed by Paul Bogart 

Norma (Barabara Baxley), Bill Clayton 
(Martin Balsam), Dr. Paul Sandham 
(Kevin McCarthy), Miss Wickford 
(Helen Stenborg), Man (Leon B. 
Stevens) 

In the pre-dawn greyness, a woman 
awakens in a shabby, unfamiliar 
apartment lying beside a stranger who 
swears he is her husband. Bill Clay- 
ton. Calling her Norma, he insists that 
her dreams are starting to overwhelm 
her; he will call her psychiatrist. Dr. 
Sandham, that very morning. Frantic, 
she screams that her name is not Nor- 
ma and that her nightmare is not 
over. Vainly attempting to end this 
madness, she starts to pack a small 
overnight case, for always, in the 
dreams, she awakens before the suit- 
case is full. This time it doesn't work. 
Pleading for her freedom, she runs to 
the door. It's locked. 

As she lies sedated on the psychi- 
atrist's couch. Bill goes over the story 
with Dr. Sandham. The only way Bill 
could lure her to the doctor's office 
was by promising to reunite her with 
her "real" husband. The sedative wears 
off and she awakens to Dr. Sandham's 
smile. Playing along with the delusion, 
he listens patiently while she closes her 
eyes and recounts the terrible dream 
about Bill. Happy it's all over, she 
opens her eyes to see Bill in the doc- 
tor's chair. Hysterical, she runs into 


the waiting room pleading for help 
from Dr. Sandham's nurse. Opening 
the office door to prove that it is emp- 
ty, the nurse assures her that the doc- 
tor hasn't even arrived yet. She must 
have been dreaming while waiting for 
him. 

Finally, Dr. Sandham appears, 
and, as before, the woman is relieved 
to see her real husband, but the psy- 
chiatrist shows no recognition of her. 
She's a new patient sent over by her 
husband. Some problem having to do 
with bad dreams. Trying to pacify 
her. Dr. Sandham walks her into the 
office. Glancing at his briefcase, she 
once again confronts the unpacked 
overnight case and runs out 
screaming. 

At last, the morning comes and 
she awakens safely in her own bed. 
Smiling at a picture of her tall, young 
husband, the woman calls to Fred 
over the sound of the shower. 
Through the bathroom, they both 
laugh over the details of the dream. 
Ready for breakfast, a tall, greying 
man enters the kitchen, and the wom- 
an stands shocked. Running to the 
photograph of Fred, she sees a dif- 
ferent man, the same one who stands 
before her. Holding the overnight 
case, she sobs, "It's still going on! I'm 
not awake. I'm not awake." 

HUSH, HUSH 

Broadcast June 23, 1961 
Written by Bob Van Scoyk 
Directed by Mel Berber 

Professor Ernest Lydecker (Philip 
Coolidge), Bernice Lydecker (Rose- 
mary Murphy), William Rogers 
(Woodrow Parfrey), Margaret Ainsley 
(Nancy Cushman), Police Officer 
(Barry Newman) 

Dr. Ernest Lydecker's personal life 
is anything but tranquil. Continually 
nagged by his social climbing wife, 
Bernice, the absent-minded, unkempt 
professor prefers the solitude of his 
laboratory to her cocktail parties and 
boring friends. A specialist in experi- 
mental psychology, Lydecker makes a 
startling discovery. With concentrated 
sound waves focused through a cone, 
he can lull a spry, little mouse into a 
peaceful, sonic trance. Late one eve- 
nii>g, as he successfully repeats the ex- 
periment on a chimp, Bernice storms 
into the lab. This is absolutely the last 
time she will be embarrassed by his 
absence at one of her dinner parties. 
While Bernice sobs, Lydecker gets a 
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(Margaret Phillips), Edna Potter (Doris 
Roberts), Ronnie (Martin Huston), 
Betty (Carolyn Groves) 

Saddled with a meaningless job 
and a fault-finding wife, Harold Pot- 
ter, an introverted little bookkeeper, 
stares wide-eyed at the tattered en- 
trance to a sideshow tent. The barker's 
spiel draws him in. First stop, a magi- 
cal fish that changes color — but only 
every three months. Next, the execu- 
tion. With the yank of a cord, a blade 
neatly slices olf a woman's head. Lift- 
ing it from the basket, the barker 
proudly displays the ghastly sight to 
the crowd. 

Finally, the main attraction, the 
headless Cassandra sits strapped in her 
electric throne. "Ten thousand volts 
keep her alive " Above her shoulders, 
a small light glows. A moving hand 
completes the illusion. With Harold 
tagging along, a disappointed crowd \ 
heads for the exit. Harold takes one || 
last look and is stopped cold. A sweet, 
supplicating voice coming from Cas- 
sandra's light calls to him, begging 
him to stay. Hearing the barker com- 
ing, he heads for the exit again. As he 
goes, Cassandra pleads for him to re- 
turn the next night. 

Cowering before his wife, Edna, 
Harold makes excuses for his lateness. 
With her usual needling, she easily 
gets the truth from him. When she 
hears his account of the carnival, she 
heaps further ridicule on him. 

The next evening, paying fifty 
cents for a pi'ivate showing, Harold 
walks unescorted to a grateful Cassan- 
dra. She senses his unhappiness, simi- 
lar to hers. She yearns to be free of 
the carnival and the sadistic barker. 
Promising to return the next night to 
help her escape, Harold, for once in 
his life, feels needed. The barker, 
overhearing their whispers, forces 
Harold out. In the distance, he hears 
Cassandra scream as she's punished 
with a jolt of electricity. 

Harold bolts his dinner and leaves 
home with a pair of pliers. Edna can 
only laugh at him. While the barker 
is busy out front luring "suckers," 
Harold sneaks through the exit flap. 
Cassandra is overjoyed; Harold is her 
"Casanova." Lifting the metal straps 
with the pliers, he stiffens as the 
sparks fly. 

Later that evening, Edna forces 
her way past the barker in search of 
her husband. An old crone watches 
over the man seated in the chair. 
Crackling, she smooths the stitches on 
her neck; her head matches that of the 
guillotined lady. Above the headless 
Casanova, the light glows. I 
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flash. He focuses the sound waves on 
her for the ultimate experiment — a 
human subject. She is a changed wom- 
an. As docile as the mouse and chimp, 
Bernice smiles and declares a perma- 
nent truce. 

At home, life is calm, but not for 
Bernice. The experiment has worked 
too well. The phone, the refrigerator, 
the chiming clock, and the barking 
dog all distract her from her serene 
world. So she eliminates them. 

One day Lydecker comes home to 
find that Bernice has pushed a loud- 


mouthed friend out the apartment 
window. The police think it's a 
suicide, but the professor spotting the 
smashed clock and the cut phone wire, 
discerns the truth. 

In an attempt to reverse the ex- 
periment, Lydecker urges Bernice to 
return to the lab for another sound 
treatment; however, she has no desire 
to change. He pleads in a louder and 
louder voice till she can bear it no 
longer. Her world must be absolutely 
quiet. His fate is sealed. 

SIDE SHOW 

Broadcast June 30, 1961 
Written by Elliott Baker 
Directed by Seymour Robbie 

Barker (Myron McCormick), Harold 
Potter (Murray Hamilton), Cassandra 


Dm 


Martin Balsam, star of “OvernlgM Case.” 
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SOFT FOCUS 

Broadcast July 7, 1961 
Written by Phil Reisman, Jr. 

Directed by Ron Winstor 

Peter Pell (Barry Morse), Louise Pell 
(Joan Hotchkis), Bill Fon;aine (Mitch 
Ryan), Dolly Granger (Anne Meacham), 
Mrs. Bickell (Dorthea Duckworth) 

Peter Pell, a successful portrait 
photographer, has discovered an extra- 
ordinary chemical. By retouching 
photos with this strange rrixture, he is 
able to alter the pictures and, also, 
change the actual faces. Secretly, he 
touches up the scarred portrait of a 
once beautiful actress, removes the 
birthmark from the cheel: of a boy, 
and fixes the squint in a customer's 
eyes. Pell's clients attribute their im- 
proved appearances to miraculous 
cures; for example, the actress had 
been seeing a faith healer. With the 
technique perfected. Pell turns his 
style of plastic surgery to another 
subject. 

Long suspecting his young attrac- 
tive wife, Louise, of committing 
adultery with his assistant. Bill Fon- 
taine, Pell overhears them plotting to 
run off together. When they leave, he 
reaches for her photo £ind sets to 
work. Weeks pass as Pell slowly adds 
years to Louise's face. Finally, one day 
when Pell is in the darkroom. Bill and 
Louise empty the safe and arrange to 
meet that evening. Arriving just in 
time to find Bill running out on her, 
Louise is forced to gaze in the mirror. 
A withered, wrinkled image stares 
back; Bill has no place in his life for 
an old lady. 

Back at the studio, Louise surprises 
her husband, who has been at work 
on his own photo. His new, youthful 
face reveals the truth. In a rage, she 
pours the fluid on his portrait. A pool 
of it covers half the picture. Pells looks 
up — with half his face gene! 

20/20 

Broadcast July 14, 1961 
Written by Jerome Ross 
Directed by Paul Bosner 

Hervey Cartwright (Milton Selzer), 
Stephanie Cartwright (Ruth White), 
Mr. Jellifer (Frederick Rolf), Huddles- 
ton (Tom Shirley), Mrs. Jellifer (Sudie 
Bond) 

Straining to make out an address 
through his new horn-rims, Hervey 
Cartwright, a timid little man with a 


briefcase full of books, knocks on the 
door of a taxidermy shop. The Jelli- 
fers, a friendly old couple, greet 
Hervey warmly. However, the encyc- 
lopedia salesman soon learns that he 
is at the wrong place; the Jellifers did 
not inquire about a free trial offer. 
Hervey shyly suggests that he must 
have copied the number wrong. He's 
been having trouble with his new 
glasses. 

Mrs. Jellifer explains Hervey's 
plight to one of her specimens, Mahat- 
ma, a stuffed viper. The snake writhes 
in response as Hervey watches, hor- 
rified. The Jellifers "keep one or two 
around as special pets." Hervey leaves 
hurriedly, cautioning the Jellifers 
about the loose snakes. They assure 
him that there is no danger — they 
have no customers. Avowed misan- 
thropes, they prefer the company of 
animals, even stuffed ones. 

At home, Hervey is badgered by 
his wife, Stephanie. She takes every 
opportunity to criticize him for not 
measuring up to Stanley, her first hus- 
band. At the office, Hervey is also 
treated like a doormat. This time, his 
boss berates him for copying the in- 
ventory list wrong. Putting on the 
new glasses to examine his mistake, 
Hervey is astonished to find himself 
back with the Jellifers and their "pets." 
They are all pleased to see each other 
again. Removing the glasses brings 
Hervey back to the office where his 
boss continues to ride him. 

Later, in the iriiddle of an argu- 
ment with Stephanie, Hervey puts on 
the glasses in time to see the Jellifers 
readying Mahatma for a "mission." 
The leaders of The Society for the 
Eradication of People, they tell Hervey 
about their real business. As "agents" 
of the animals, they kill people. Re- 
moving his glasses, he finds Stephanie 
still pining for Stanley. An arrange- 
ment with the Jellifers, he thinks, can 
surely put an end to that. All too 
delighted to help remedy over-popula- 
tion, the Jellifers plan to have Mahat- 
ma strike at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Hervey sets his clock to ring at 
three fifteen. 

The alarm sounds, and Hervey 
awakens to find Stephanie peering at 
him through his glassess. Reunited 
with her old friends, the Jellfiers, she 
doubles Hervey's contribution to their 
Society and hires Mahatma herself. 
The Jellifers are happy to oblige. One 
of their greatest successes was the 
elimination of Stanley. The job done, 
Stephanie removes her wedding ring 
and the horn-rims, and neatly places 
them in a small box — beside several 
other wedding rings and glasses. ■ 
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Unknown . . . unrecognized . . . 
the aliens already walk 
among us... 


From the remote reaches of space, secret 
Invaders are now here to add Earth to their 
110-planet empire. 

L. Ron Hubbard, master of the epic adven- 
ture, delivers his newest and biggest best- 
seller yet. 

Packed with adventure . * .action . . . 
excitement, and told with a unique 
twist . . .through the eyes of the Voltarian 
invaders themselves. 
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Winkle 

Caper 
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by ROD SERLING 


The original television 
script first aired on 
CBS-TV April 21, 1961 

CAST 

Farwell Oscar Beregi 

DeCruz Simon Oakland 

Brooks Lew Gallo 

Erbe John Mitchum 

Man on Road Wallace Rooney 

Woman on Road Shirley O’Hara 

Brooks’s Stunt 

Double Robert L. McCord III 

DeCruz’s Stunt 

Double Dave Armstrong 

ACT ONE 

FADE IN: 

1. STANDARD OPENING 

With vehicle smashing into letters, propul- 
sion into starry night, then pan down to 
opening shot of play. 

2. EXTERIOR 
HIGHWAY DAY 

This is a stretch of four-lane super-high- 
way from which a small side road leads 
off heading up toward a small range of 
low-hung hills and midget mountains, 
rock-hewn and shadowy against the hot 
blue sky. 

3. LONG SHOT 

LOOKING DOWN THE STREET 

As a huge moving van races down the 
highway, slows down at the intersection, 
pulls off into the side road, and then 
trundles up toward the stretch of moun- 
tains. After a few moments a long black 
sedan follows it off the highway and 
makes its turn off in identical fashion. 

CUT TO: 


4. EXTERIOR CAVE 
SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
DAY 

As the truck pulls to a stop. Two men get 
out of the driver’s seat. Both wear white 
dungarees and gloves and both move 
with precision and plan to the rear of the 
truck where they put down the rear tail- 
gate and then clamber inside the van. 

5. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN THE ROAD 

As the black sedan comes up to pull up 
close by. Two men get out of the car, 
dressed in identical fashion to the moving 
van people, and walk toward the van. 

6. MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 
BACK OF THE VAN 

As the two men from the car arrive. 
Farwell, the leader, a tall man with grey- 
ing hair, thin face, steady, intelligent 
eyes, holds up his thumb in a gesture of 
victory. 

FARWELL 
Clock work, gentlemen? 

Erbe, alongside, equally tall, but younger, 
a rough-hewn face, strong jaw, deep-set 
eyes. 

ERBE 

Apples in the barrel. 

Brooks, a southerner, round, boyish- 
looking face, emerges from the van. 
BROOKS 

So far. But we ain’t spent anythin’ yet. 
DeCruz comes up alongside him from in- 
side the van. Spanish-American, hand- 
some, olive face, but with a tendency 
toward nerves. 

DeCRUZ 

Brooks is right. One million dollars 
worth of gold bullion, but I’m still 
wearing dungarees and I got a dollar 
and twenty cents in my pocket. 
FARWELL 
(chuckles) 

That’s this year, Sehor DeCruz. Today 
this . . . 

(he points to the cave) 

... but tomorrow . . . 

(he grins again) 

Tomorrow, gentlemen, like Croesus! 
Midas! Rockefeller, and J. P. Morgan 
all rolled into one. 

(he pats the tailgate fondly) 
Perfection, gentlemen. That’s how you 
performed. With perfection. 

BROOKS 

(a little more exuberant) 

Man, did you look at the train engi- 
neer when he hit those brakes? 
Looked like he thought the world was 
cornin’ to an end. 

DeCRUZ 

Why not? When I blow up tracks, I 
blow up tracks. 

BROOKS 
(with a laugh) 

Point out a foundry for me, DeCruz— 

I’ll forge a medal for you. 

DeCRUZ 

(a little petulantly) 

What’s your trouble. Brooks? That 
wasn’t any easy thing tying up those 


tracks like tfiat. Maybe you’d like to 
have tried it? 

FARWELL 

May we get to business now? 

(to Brooks and DeCruz) 

Let’s get the carts and start 
unloading. 

Brooks, shoving a large burlap bag 
toward the tailgate, reaches it and takes 
out a large block of gold bullion, hoists 
it up where it sits heavy against his 
chest, and cradles it. 

BROOKS 

Man, you’re £i heavy little bugger. Any 
more at home like you? 

ERBE 

Yeah. Nine hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars worth . . . just like him. 
(then to Farwell) 

It worked just like you said it would. 
Baggage car full of gold. Train de- 
railed, sleeping gas puts everybody 
out. 

(then reading down in his belt 
and holding up a gas mask) 

Except us. 

FARWELL 

(nods) 

Except us, Mr. Erbe. It was not our 
turn to sleep. It was our turn to . . . 
to enrich ourselves. 

(he checks his watch) 

All right, grsntlemen— procedure as 
follows. Gold in the cave. Then Mr. 
DeCruz will destroy the vehicles and 
then . . . 

He looks off toward the cave then starts 
to walk toward its mouth, stopping when 
he reaches the entrance. The camera 
pans away from him shooting toward the 
cave until it is shooting directly from the 
mouth into the interior. There, in low key 
lights, are four glass-enclosed “caskets” 
sitting side by side. Alongside of it is an 
open trap door, obviously heavy metal, 
but brilliantly camouflaged so that it looks 
like a huge, even slab of earth, but on 
hinges. 

7. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD FARWELL 

As he enters tlie cave. Erbe follows him 
and after a moment DeCruz and Brooks 
come in wheeling a cart loaded down 
with the first bullion off the van. The cart 
is rolled up to tie edge of the pit. DeCruz 
jumps down, then starts taking the gold 
bars one by ore from Brooks and stack- 
ing them on ttie earthen floor beneath. 

8. TRACK SHOT 
FARWELL 

As he moves ever to one of the caskets 
and puts a hard on it. When he speaks, 
his voice is musing, thoughtful, not di- 
rected at anyone in particular, but more 
a rhetorical surmise that he speaks to 
himself. 

FARWELL 

The piece de resistance now. The reai 
culmination. The ... the ultimate 
ingenuity. 

He turns to look toward the other three 
men who stop in their labors and look 
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back at him, silently waiting. 

FARWELL 

It’s one thing, gentlemen, to stop a 
train on its way from Los Angeles to 
Fort Knox and steal its cargo. It’s 
another thing to remain free to spend 
it. 

(he pats one of the 
glass caskets) 

And spend it we shall. 

DeCRUZ 

(sitting on the parapet cf the pit) 
Yeah, but when? 

FARWELL 

Don’t you know, Mr. DeCruz? I would 
have thought that this aspect of the 
plan would be particularly clear in 
your mind. 

DeCRUZ 

(rises and crosses over to the 
caskets, looking at them with 
trepidation, in an undisguised 
fear, then he looks up toward 
Farwell) 

Rip Van Winkle. 

(a pause) 

That’s what we are. 

(then to the others) 

We’re four Rip Van Winkles. I’m not 
sure— 

FARWELL 

(interrupting him, his voice 
slightly higher) 

What aren’t you sure of, Mr. DeCruz? 
DeCRUZ 

Getting put to sleep, Mr. Farwell. Just 
lying down in these glass . . . caskets 
and getting put to sleep. I like to know 
what I’m doing. 

FARWELL 

You know what you’re doing. I’ve ex- 
plained it very precisely to you. All 
four of us will be placed in a state of 
suspended animation. 

(a thin smile) 

A protracted . . . rest, Mr. DeCruz. 
And when we wake up . . . 

(he points toward the pit) 
that’s when we can take our gold and 
enjoy it. 



DeCRUZ 

I say everybody should tak(5 a cut now 
and take his own chances. 

There’s an audible click that suddenly in- 
trudes into the silence. 

9. WHIP PAN OVER irO BROOKS 

Who has taken out a swirch blade. It 
gleams in the low-key light. 

BROOKS 

That’s what you say, DeCruz. But that 
ain’t what we agreed upon. What we 
agreed on was that we’d stash the 
gold here and then do what Farwell 
tells us to do and so far he ain’t been 
wrong. Not about anything. The train 
... the gold ... the gas he used to 
put a whole train load of people to 
sleep 

—everything. And alt we had to do 
was walk over a lot of horizontal folks 
snoring and transfer a fortune like it 
was cotton candy. 


ERBE 

Amen to that. 

DeCRUZ 

Amen to that, sure! But how about to 
this? 

(he knocks at one of the glass 
caskets) 

None of you mind being helpless and 
closed up in these? 

10. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
BROOKS 

As he walks over toward DeCruz, still 
holding the knife. 

BROOKS 
(very softly) 

No, Mr. DeCruz, none of us mind. 

11. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he turns away. 

12. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
UP AT HIM 


THROUGH THE 
SEMI-OPAQUE GLASS 
OF THE CASKET 

As he leans against it and stares into it. 

DeCRUZ 

(in a different voice) 

How long, Farwell? When we each 
push the button inside and the gas 
comes out and this . . . this suspend- 
ed animation thing takes over. How 
long? 

13. PAN SHOT STILL LOOKING 
THROUGH THE OPAQUE 
GLASS OVER TO FARWELL 

FARWELL 
- (very softly) 

How long? 

(we see his hand move until it 
rests on the glass and his 
fingers tap methodically on the 
surface) 

I don’t know exactly. I can only sur- 
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mise. I would say that ... I would say 
that we would all wake up within an . 
hour of each other. No longer. 

14. DIFFERENT ANGLE LOOKING 
AT ALL OF THE MEN 

As they stand stiffly as if In a tableau. 
FARWELL 
(still very softly) 

I would say approximately one hun- 
dred years from today’s date— 

(he looks around the circle of 
faces) 

One hundred years, gentlemen, and 
we shall walk the earth again. 

(he looks over toward the pit and the gold 
bullion that still rests in the cart) 

... as rich men, however. As ex- 
tremely rich men. 


15. PAN SHOT 
OVER TO DeCRUZ 

Whose lips tremble perceptibly. 

DeCRUZ 

One hundred years 

(then he looks away, his voice 
almost a whisper) 

Just like Rip Van Winkle. 

SERLING’S VOICE * 

(over this tableau) 

Introducing four experts in the ques- 
tionable art of crime. Mr. Farwell, expert 
on noxious gasses. Former professor with 
a doctorate in both chemistry and 
physics. Mr. Erbe, expert in mechanical 
engineering. Mr. Brooks, expert in the 
use of firearms and other weaponry. Mr. 
DeCruz,- expert in demolition and various 
forms of destruction. 

16. PAN SHOT 

OVER TO SERLING 

Who stands near the pit where the gold 
is in evidence. 

SERLING 

The time is now. And the place is a 
mountain cave in Death Valley, USA, 
one hundred and thirteen miles from 
a railroad track where at this moment 
a train has been derailed and a bag- 
gage car containing one million dollars 
in gold bullion en route to Fort Knox, 
Kentucky has been removed and is in 
the process of being deposited here. 

(a pause) 

So far — so normal, but here comes the 
bizarre part. Because a million dollars 
In stolen gold bullion will be a rather 
warm item to dispense with at this 
stage of the game— Mr. Farwell and his 
associates now enter the second phase 
of their master plan. They destroy their 
vehicles, all but one, a large truck 
covered with cosmoline . . . 

He points across the cave where there is 
a shrouded one-toner on blocks. Then 
back to Serling. 

SERLING 

. . that can remain on blocks indefi- 
nitely and made to run when conve- 
nient. And like the truck ... Mr. 
Farwell and companions plan to do 


the same thing to themselves. They 
will place themselves In a state of sus- 
pended animation until such time as, 
in the vernacular of their trade— the 
heat’s off. In this case, apropos of the 
size of the haul — said period being 
one hundred years from today’s date, 
at which point they will wake up and, 
as Mr. Farwell says, “walk the earth 
as extremely rich men.” 

(a pause as Serling looks down 
at the gold pit) 


20. SHOT OF FARWELL 

FARWELL 

Erbe? 


21 . 


CUT TO: 


MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 
ERBE’S CASKET 

As he knocks on the inside. 

FAFIWELL’S VOICE 

Brooks? 


CUT TO: 


Bizarre indeed, but what happens to 
them one hundred years hence or as 
of the moment they awake ... is even 
more bizarre. They think that outside 
of this cave is Death Valley. It is, of 
course, but it’s also ... the Twilight 
Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK 
OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 


FADE IN: 

17. EXTERIOR CAVE DAY 
PAN SHOT ACROSS AN 
EMPTY STRETCH OF SAND 

Until we are looking at the remnants of 
the van and automobile. They have ob- 
viously been blown to bits and only small 
fragments of smoking, twisted metal re- 
main half buried and almost out of sight. 
Pan shot continues until it reaches what 
was the mouth of the cave. It is now com- 
pletely covered by heavy rocks. The 
camera reverses its track until it comes 
across tire tracks from the two vehicles. 
A slow dolly in for a close shot of the 
tracks gradually being obliterated by 
sand. Another pan back over to the 
closed-up mouth of the cave. 

LAP DISSOLVE THRU TO: 

1& INTERIOR CAVE PAN SHOT 
ACROSS THE INTERIOR 

Taking in first the covered truck followed 
by what was the pit, but is now closed 
up as if there were no hole there in the 
beginning at all. And then over to the line 
of glass caskets. We’re looking through 
the semi-opaque glass so that what is 
visible is just a foggy outline of each man 
lying prone with eyes open. The camera 
stops on the last casket. We see a rustle 
of movement within like a hand reaching 
up for what appears to be a microphone. 

FARWELL 

(from inside his casket, his 
voice filtered) 

All right, gentlemen. First of all, I want 
to know if you can hear me. Knock 
once on the side as I call your name. 
DeCruz? 

CUT TO: 

19. MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 
DeCRUZ’S CASKET 

We see his hand knock on the interior of 
the glass. 

CUT TO: 


22. MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 
BROOKS 

In the last casket in line as he too 
responds. 

23. ANGLE! SHOT LOOKING 
ACROSS THE LINE FROM 
BEHIND FARWELL’S CASKET 

FARWELL 

Now I’m going to give you in chrono- 
logy precisely what will happen. First, 
you’re to check the airlocks located on 
your right. See it there? 

(a pause) 

All right. The red arrow should be 
pointed toward “Closed and Locked.” 
All right . . . now you’re each to count 
to ten very slowly. When you come to 
the end of tlie count, reach up with 
your left hanif to the shelf just above 
your head. There’s a small green but- 
ton there. 

(a pause) 

See It? 

24. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

THE MIEN IN THE CASKETS 

And the movements therein. 

25. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD FARWELL 

The others’ pcint of view. 

FARWELL 

You’re to press this button. When 
that’s done, you’ll hear a slight hissing 
sound. That will be the gas being 
measured into the enclosures. Take 
three shallovr breaths then a long 
deep one. After a moment, you’ll 
begin to experience a heavy drowsy 
feeling. Don’t fight this. Just continue 
to breathe regularly and try to remain 
as still as possible. A good suggestion 
would be to count backward from 
twenty. This will occupy your mind 
and keep your from any excess move- 
ment. By the time you reach eight or 
seven . . . you should lose conscious- 
ness. All righ;, gentlemen, check your 
airlocks first. 

26. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
DOWN ON THE CASKETS 

As we see the movement in each one. 

FARWELL’S VOICE 
Now begin to count and on ten 
release the cas. 

Again we see movement inside each 
casket, then a pause, then after ten sec- 
onds movement again. Slowly into each 
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glass enclosure comes a sIidw stream of 
a white, milky gas filling each enclosure 
until nothing can be seen nside. 

27. CAMERA PANS DOWN UNTIL 
IT’S SHOOTING TOP HAT 

On the ground toward the caskets on a 
slight angle so that Farwell’s casket is in 
the foreground. A slow dolly in to this as 
we hear his voice, heavy, sluggish. 

FARWELL’S VOICE 
Good night . . . gentiemen. Pleasant 
dreams . . . and a good skiep. I'll see 
you ... in the next century . . . the 
next . . . 

(and then his voice veiy weak) 

. . . century. 

Camera starts a slow pull away ending up 
with a 

LAP DISSLOVEE THRU TO: 


FADE ON: 

29. INTERIOR CAVE DAY 

The four caskets rest side by side in the 
darkness of the room. There’s an abso- 
lute and utter silence as the camera pans 
from one to the other and winds up on 
Farweli’s. 

30. CLOSE SHOT 
FARWELL INSIDE 

As a small lever goes “click” and very 
siowly the top of the casket starts to open 
on its hinge. The camera moves over so 
that it’s shooting down into Farweli’s 
face. He opens his eyes, stares straight 
ahead, for a moment iooks perplexed, 
then suddenly very aware. He very slowly 
turns his head so that he’s looking at the 
other caskets. 

31. LONG SHOT 


OVER FARWELL’S CASKET 

28. EXTERIOR THE CAVE DAY LOOKING TOWARD OTHERS 

PAN SHOT ACROSS THE As two of them open. The last one in line 

CLEARING remains closed. We see DeCruz getting 

Past the fragments of metal that are up out of his and then Brooks. Farwell, 
rapidly being covered by sand over to the at this point, rises. The camera moves 

tire tracks just at the moment in which back until the three men have left their 

they are totally obliterated. caskets completely and are standing on 

A SLOW FADE TO BLACK: the ground looking around. 



DeCRUZ 

(a tremor in his voice) 

It didn’t work! 

(he feels his face, then his 
wrists and moves his hands up 
and down his body) 

We don’t have any beards. Our nails 
haven’t grown. 

(he looks up accusingly) 

Hey, Farwell, with the big brain and all 
the answers— why didn’t it work? 
FARWELL 
(a little irresolutely) 

It must have worked! It was foolproof! 
Al! the body functions stopped. There 
wouldn’t be any growth of beard or 
nails or anything else. I tell you it 
worked — 

32. MOVING SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he walks toward the mouth of the 
cave, pulls a giant lever that is half sur- 
rounded by rocks. There’s a clank of 
rusting chains and after a moment the 
giant steel partition moves on tracks to 
the left. Beyond It there’s a white, hot 
sun sparkling and reflecting on the sand. 

33. MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 
THE THREE MEN 

As the light plays on their faces and they 
have to shut their eyes against the sud- 
den brilliance. 

34. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
AT THEM FROM OUTSIDE 

As they slowly move out of the cave into 
the light. 

35. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As his eyes scan the horizon, suddenly 
stop. He points. 

DeCRUZ 

Look! There’s the highway. It hasn’t 
changed. It hasn’t changed a bit. 

(he whirls around and grabs 
Farwell by the shirt) 

Master mind! Big brain! So instead of 
a hundred years, it’s maybe an hour. 
And we’re still hot! And all that gold 
in there is so much garbage to us be- 
cause everybody and his brother is 
going to be looking for it— 

Farwell, In a sudden gesture, flings off 
his hand, whirls around, and stares to- 
ward the cave. 

FARWELL 

Erbe! We forgot Erbe! 

36. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As the three men rush back into the 
cave. 

CUT TO: 

37. GROUP SHOT 
THE THREE MEN 

As -they arrive at Erbe’s casket. We’re 
shooting just over the top of it with 
enough of it visible to Indicate a giant 
crack in the glass. Farwell bends down 
and we see him through the semi-opaque 
glass pick up a large rock from the 
ground. Then he stares up toward the 
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ceiling and holds the rock out in his 
hand. ^ 

FARWELL 

This is what did it. It must have fallen 
from the top of the cave. It cracked 
the glass and the gas escaped. 

(he slowly looks down toward 
the casket, and in a different 
tone) 

Mr. Erbe has proven my point, how- 
ever, gentlemen. He’s definitely pro- 
ven my point ... the hard way. 

38. CAMERA TAKES A SLOW 
PAN OVER THE FACES 
OF DeCRUZ AND BROOKS 

And then shoots down into the glass 
casket where we see in rotting clothes 
the skeleton of Erbe. 

39. WHIP PAN BACK 
OVER TO DeCRUZ 

Who shuts his eyes and turns away and 
takes a moment to recover. 

DeCRUZ 

(in a strained, quiet voice not 
like his own) 

Hey, Farwell . . . how long . . . how 
long would it take— 

(he looks briefly over #his 
shoulder and points toward the 
skeleton) 

For this to happen? 

FARWELL 

A year ... or a hundred years. 

(he looks out toward the entrance of 
the cave again) 

But the odds are, Mr. DeCruz, that 
we’re now in the year twenty 
sixty-one! 

Very slowly the three men walk through 
the cave back to the outdoors. 

DeCRUZ 

Now the next step, huh? We get the 
gold in the truck and we take it into 
the first city we find! And we either 
find a fence or we melt it down 
someway. 

(he grabs Farwell excitedly) 

That’s the deal, isn’t it? 


an adventure. That’s a world we’ve 
never seen before. A brand new, ex- 
citing world that we’re going to walk 
through. 

41. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

His features twist. 

DeCRUZ 

But with gold, Farwell. With a million 
bucks worth of gold. That’s how we’re 
going to walk through it. 

FARWELL 

(nods) 

Of course. 

Then turning to stare out at the horizon. 


47. close: shot DeCRUZ 

As he watches him leave. 

48. DIFFERENT ANGLE DeCRUZ 

As he suddenly leaps in the truck cab, 
guns the engine, releases the emergency 
brake and stans to pull away in the direc- 
tion of Brooks. 

49. ANGLE: SHOT LOOKING 
THROUGH WINDSHIELD 

Over DeCruz’s shoulder. Brooks is walk- 
ing slowly across the sand. He suddenly 
looks over his shoulder at the ap- 
proaching truck. 


42. LONG PAN SHOT 
ACROSS THE HORIZON 

FARWELL 

I wonder what kind of a world! 

SLOW FADE TO BLACK: 
END ACT ONE 

ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

43. EXTERIOR CAVE DAY 

Pan down from the cave opening to the 
truck which sits in front, its engine roar- 
ing exuberantly. Pan over to DeCruz in 
the driver’s seat, who makes a circle with 
thumb and forefinger, then puts on the 
emergency brake, climbs out of the cab. 

44. GROUP SHOT 
FARWELL AND BROOKS 

Near the tailgate. Brooks is stripped to 
the waist, sweat pouring down from him. 
Farwell sits in the sand a few feet off, his 
head down. When he looks up we see ut- 
ter fatigue on his face. 

DeCRUZ 

Is she all loaded? 

FARWELL 

All loaded. 

DeCRUZ 

Then let’s pull out. You drive. Brooks. 
I’ll stay in back and see that none of 
the gold drops off. 


50. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
TOWARD THE TRUCK 

As it bears dcwn on Brooks, DeCruz in 
the driver’s seat, his face set, his eyes 
wild. 

51. CLOSE SHOT BROOKS 

As he suddenly screams and tries to leap 
out of the way. 

52. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he grits his teeth. We hear the thump 
of metal hitting, jarring, tearing into a 
body. 

CUT TO: 


53. LONG SHOT 
THE TRUCK 

As it continues down the incline leaving 
in its wake the broken body of Brooks 
crushed into the sand. 


54. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

As he leaps to his feet and screams 
FARWELL 

DeCruz! 


CUT TO: 


55. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he turns and looks over his shoulder, 
grinning. 

CUT TO: 


45. CLOSE SHOT BROOKS 

His eyes narrow and he grins. 


56. LONG SHOT 
THE TRUCK 


40. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

As he turns to stare at the man and then 
down to his hands that clutch at his shirt. 
Something in the look makes DeCruz 
remove his hands. 

FARWELL 

Why is it, Mr. DeCruz, that greedy 
men are the most dreamless ... the 
least imaginative ... the stupidest! 

DeCRUZ 
Listen, Farwell— 

FARWELL 

(with a jerk of his head toward 
the horizon) 

For the first time in the history of men 
we’ve taken a century and put it in 
our hip pocket. We’ve taken a lease 
on life and out-lived our stay. We’ve 
had our cake, but we’re still going to 
eat it. That’s quite an adventure out 
there, Mr. DeCruz. Though you’re a 
little insensitive to it . . that’s quite 


BROOKS 

Why aren’t you the most thoughtful lit- 
tle bugger that ever come down a 
pike. You stay in back and watch the 
gold, huh? I wouldn’t trust you with 
gold if it was a filling in your own 
mother’s tooth! No, buddy boy, you 
drive— I’ll check the back. 

(then to Farwell) 

Where’s the water can? We might as 
well load that up. 

Farwell points down the incline leading to 
the highway. 

FARWELL 

Over there where we buried Erbe. 

46. DIFFERENT ANGLE BROOKS 

As he starts across the sand toward a 
metal can that sits alongside a freshly 
filled in grave. 


As in this given instant DeCruz has lost 
control. The truck veers to the left and 
heads over thti sharp incline. 

57. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 
IN the: cab 

As he wrestles for control of the wheel, 
sees the incline rushing up at him 
through the windshield, wrestles furiously 
again with the wheel, then realizes it’s 
too late. He opens the door and leaps 
out. 

58. LONG SHOT 
THE TRUCK 

As it goes over the precipice, hurtling 
through the ai' crazily, standing on its 
side, then rolling over and over down the 
incline, smashing against rock out-crops 
until, when it rests at the foot, it is just 
one smashed piece of broken machinery 
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look then nods, goes off to one side of 
the road and sits down, removing the 
knapsack from around his neck, then rub- 
bing his arms. He looks across at Farwell 
who remains kneeling, his head down. He 
smiles an enigmatic smile. 

DeCRUZ 

How you doing, Farwell? 


65. TOP HAT SHOT 
ACROSS CONCRETE 
TOWARD FARWELL 

Who looks up at him, his eyes glazed 
with fatigue and overexertion. 

FARWELL 

The map said . . . the map said 
twenty-eight miles to the next town. At 
this rate we won’t reach it until tomor- 
row afternoon sometime. 


66. REVERSE ANGLE 

LOOKING TOWARD DeCRUZ 

Who smiles again. 

DeCRUZ 

At this rate . . . you may never reach 
it. I told you you should have stayed 
back there and watched the gold. I 
kept telling you, Farwell. 

FARWELL 

(with a twisted grin) 

And if I had, Mr. DeCruz? I don’t think 
I’d have ever seen you again. I think 
I’d have died out there. 

He looks up and stares down the long, 
limitless stretch of highway. 


(he laughs again and shakes 
his head) 

Even if it had run, DeCruz. Even if 
you hadn’t wrecked it. 

(he points toward the truck) 

The license plates are a hundred 
years old. We would have been picked 
up the moment we hit the highway. 

(he laughs again) 

Let’s load up what we can. 

(then he looks up toward the 
hot, white sun) 

It’s going to be very warm walking. 
Very warm. 

(then he turns to DeCruz) 

So you’re quite right, Mr. DeCruz. 
Now we’d better hit the road. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

62. EXTERIOR ROAD DAY 

A white hot orb of sun shines down on 
a limitless stretch of concrete road 
flanked by sand, sand, and sand. Off in 
the distance we see two figures moving 
along the side of the road. 

63. CLOSER ANGLE 
FARWELL AND DeCRUZ 

They each carry knapsacks of incredible 
weight and struggle laboriously in the 
heat and dust. Farwell stumbles, goes 
down to one knee. 

FARWELL 

Hold it up, DeCruz. I’ve got to rest. 

64. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he gives him a withering, disgusted 


67. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
DOWN THE ROAD 
FARWELL’S POINT OF VIEW 

f 

68. BACK TO SCENE 

FARWELL 

There hasn’t been a car. Not a single 
car. 

(then he looks down and off in 
the distance. His voice is mus- 
ing with just a suggestion of an 
incipient terror creeping in, 
softly) 

I hadn’t thought of that. I hadn’t even 
thought of that. Just like with the li- 
cense plates . . . what if — 

69. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

Alarmed. 

DeCRUZ 

What if what? 

70. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

FARWELL 

What’s happened these past one 
hundred years, DeCruz? What if there 
were a war? What if they dropped a 
bomb? What if this highway stretched 
to- 
ne lets it drop there, but DeCruz rises to 
his' knees, desperately frightened now. 
DeCRUZ 

Stretched to what? 

FARWELL 

(his voice remains soft) 
Stretched to nothing, Mr. DeCruz. 
Stretched to nothing at all. Maybe 


59. SLOW PAN SHOT 
UP THE INCLINE 

Past DeCruz who sits in the sand staring 
down at what he has wrought. The pan 
continues over to Farwell who walks over 
to the precipice and stares down, then 
turns very slowly to look toward the pros- 
trate body of Brooks. DeCru.r comes into 
the frame alongside, knock ng the dust 
off his clothes. 

DeCRUZ 

Mr. Brooks had an accident ... or 
hadn’t you noticed? 

FARWELL 

(turns to stare at film) 

I keep underestimating you, Mr. 
DeCruz. 

DeCRUZ 

We do it my way now, huh? Take all 
we can put in two knapsacks and then 
hit the road. 

FARWELL 

(waits for a moment, then shrugs) 

I can’t think of any other alternative at 
the moment. 

Then he looks down the incline. 


60. LONG SHOT ThlE TRUCK 

Lying on its side, smashed. 


61. CLOSE SHOT F/lRWELL 

FARWELL 

(with a short chuckle) 

The obvious! The simple, idiotic, 
ridiculously obvious. 


tnat will never run again. 
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there isn’t any town up ahead. Maybe 
there aren't any people. 

He laughs softly and topples over onto 
the road and onto his side still laughing. 

71. DIFFERENT ANGLE DeCRUZ 

As he rises and goes over to him and 
shakes him. 

DeCRUZ 

Knock it off, Farwell! I told you to 
knock it off! 

72. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

As his head turns to stare up toward 
DeCruz. 


73. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 
FARWELL’S POINT OF VIEW 

The dirty, begrimed, sweaty face clutched 
and twisted by terror. 

74. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
DOWN TOWARD FARWELL 

FARWELL 

You’re a frightened little man, aren’t 
you, Mr. DeCruz? You’ve always been 
a frightened little man. It’s because 
you’re so greedy — you have no appre- 
ciation of irony. None at at\. And 
wouldn’t that be the irony of all ironies 
to walk until our hearts burst carrying 
all this gold— 

He stops abruptly as a sound permeates 
the quietness of the desert, first so dis- 
tant as to be barely heard, but growing 
in intensity until it takes on dimension. 

75. CLOSE SHOT OeCRUZ 

As he too hears it and looks up toward 
the sky. 

76. LONG SHOT THE SKY 

A jet aircraft passes overhead. A distant 
speck, but definitely a plane. 

77. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he smiles and laughs and gets to his 
feet, staring up at the disappearing air- 
craft. Then he looks down at Farwell. 

DeCRUZ 

There’s a world left, Farwell. That 
proves it. And that means there’s a 
city up ahead. And we’re gonna make 
it, buddy. We’re gonna make it. Come 
on, Farwell. Let’s get moving. 

He goes back over to his knapsack and 
with agonizing effort, hoists it back over 
his shoulder. Then he reaches down for 
a canteen, uncorks the top, and takes a 
long gurgling drink, the rivulets of water 
pouring down his chin as he sucks 
greedily on it. 

78. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT 

As his eyes turn and he stops drinking. 

79. PAN SHOT OVER TO 
FARWELL 

Whose hand rests on his belt. He’s star- 
ing down at a small chain attached to 
nothing. 


FARWELL 

My canteen came loose. I must have 
left it back on the road the last place 
we stopped. I don’t have any water. 

80. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As this sinks in. Just a thin ghost of a 
smile plays on his face. 

DeCRUZ 

Now that’s tragic, Mr. Fanwell. That’s 
the saddest story I’ve heard all day. 

81. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

FARWELL 

I need water, DeCruz. I need it 
desperately. 



82. CLOSE SHOT OeCRUZ 

As he takes a step over to him. 
DeCRUZ 

Water, Mister Farwell? Why I believe 
there’s some water around that you 
could drink. Here’s water, Mr. Farwell. 
One drink— one bar of gold. That’s the 
price. 

83. TWO SHOT 

FARWELL 

You’re out of your mind. 

DeCRUZ 

One drink— one bar of gold. 

84. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

As he stares at the other man, slowly 
reaches into his knapsack, hoists out a 
bar and throws it on the road. 

FARWELL 

I continue to underrate you, Mr. 
DeCruz. You’re quite an entrepreneur. 


85. CLOSE SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he walks over to Fanwell, unscrews 
the cap of his canteen. 

DeCRUZ 

Ain’t it the truth, Mr. Farwell. 

He holds down the canteen. Fantvell takes 
his drink, then DeCruz abruptly pulls it 
away from him. 

DeCRUZ 

One drink, one bar of gold. That’s the 
going rate today, Mr. Farwell. It may 
go up tomorrow. I haven’t checked the 
market. But for today— it’s one tor 
one. 

(and in a different tone, that of 
a man who’s suddenly taken 
charge) 

Let’s go, Mr. Farwell. 

He takes Farvrell’s gold bar, jams it into 
his own knapsack and starts to walk 
down the highway. After a few moments, 
Farwell rises and, stumbling, starts to 
follow him. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

86-91. SERIES OF DIFFERENT 
ANGLE SHOTS 

Each carrying the same theme. Shots of 
two men struggling against heat and ex- 
haustion intersipersed with shots of their 
stopping. DeCruz giving water, but always 
taking a bar of gold. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

92. EXTERIOR HIGHWAY DAY 
ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN 

It’s the next morning. The camera pans 
down till it’s shooting directly toward the 
approaching men. DeCruz is first in line, 
now loaded down with the bulk of Far- 
well’s gold. Farwell just barely manages to 
stay on his feet as he lurches along 
several yards behind DeCruz 

93. CLOSER ANGLE 
THE 1WO MEN 

As Farwell steps and sways on his feet, 
the sun beating down on him. He holds up 
a hand, tries to speak, and for a moment 
no voice comes. DeCruz stops, looks over 
his shoulder at him. 

DeCRUZ 

What’s the matter, Farwell? You 
poopin’ out already? You had a good 
night’s sleep and we’ve only been on 
the road a couple of hours — 

FARWELL 

(shaking his head back and forth) 
Stop . . . have to stop . . . need water, 
DeCruz. I must have water. 

94. CLOSI: SHOT DeCRUZ 

As he grins. It has reached the point now 
where the gold means nothing to him. 
What is of the essence is his prerogative 
here. The cat and mouse destruction of 
another human being. 

DeCRUZ 

Sure, Farwell. I’ve got about a quarter 
of a canteer left. 

He holds up the canteen and shakes it, 
opens up the cap, takes a long drink, then 
wets his mouth. 
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95. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
PAST THE CANTEEN 
TOWARD FARWELIL 

Whose tongue moves slowly and sluggish- 
ly across cracked, swollen lips. 

FARWELL 

Please . . . please, DeCruz . . . 

OeCruz very deliberately walks over to 
Farwell and holds the cante^en up. 
DeCRUZ 

The rate of exchange has changed a 
little bit, Mr. Farwell. Today it’s two 
bars of gold — for one swallow. 

Fanvell sinks down to the ground on his 
knees. He slowly, painstakingly removes 
the knapsack from around his neck and 
then with great massive effort, spills the 
gold bars out of it. There are only four left. 
Again laboriously he lifts two of them in his 
hands and holds them up. 

96. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT HIIS FACE 

Outside of his misery and agony, there 
can be seen one other emoton. That is a 
sheer animal hatred that heis worked its 
way out. 

97. CLOSE TWO SHOT 

DeCruz reaches for the gold bars in 
Fanvell’s arms. Farwell holds them closer 
to him. 

FARWELL 

No, no, no, Mr. DeCruz. Those are 
yours. 

(he points to the knapseck on the 
ground where the last two tars remain) 
And I'll take my water, please. 

DeCruz chuckles, hands him the canteen. 

98. DIFFERENT ANGLE DeCRUZ 

As he goes down to his knees to pick up 
the two gold bars. 

99. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

As he drops the canteen and then with the 
last ounce of remaining strength, lifts up 
one of the gold bars and sma shes it down 
on the back of DeCruz’s head. DeCruz lets 
out one small groan, then topples into the 
sand, head first. Farwell picks up the gold 
bar and once again swings it in an arc un- 
til it thuds against the fallen man’s face. 
Then he slowly bends over the dead man, 
listening for a heart beat. Finding none, he 
lurches back to his feet over toward 
DeCruz’s knapsack. He tries to pick it up, 
but can’t even lift it an inch off the ground. 
He struggles and wrestles, the tears rolling 
down his face. Then he stops, half swoon- 
ing. Now he picks up the gokf bars, holds 
them under his arms and s’.arts to walk 
down the road like a half- conscious 
drunk. 

100. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he half stumbles, dropping one of the 
gold bars. He looks at It forlornly, knowing 
only too well that he has no strength left 
to pick It up, and with the last bar clutched 
tightly to his chest, he continues his 
nightmarish journey down the highway. 


DISSLOVE TO: 


101-105. SERIES OF SHOTS 
OF FARWELL 

As he walks, each shot showing him pro- 
gressively weakening. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

106. CLOSE SHOT FARWELL 

He is sprawled out on the shoulder of the 
road, his face buried against the sand. 

107. PAN SHOT 
DOWN HIS BODY 

To where the remaining bar of gold re- 
mains tightly clasped to his chest. 
There’s the sound of an engine roar. Far- 
well very slowly lifts up his head. His 
fever-ridden eyes are forced open as the 
sound grows louder and he tries to focus 
on it. The sound reaches its pinnacle, 
then Is changed into a screech of brakes, 
a car door opening, and then footsteps 
on the concrete. We see the bottom 
trouser legs of a man standing over 
Farwell. Farwell slowly looks up at him, 
half blinded by the sun. His beard- 
stubbled face wracked by an agony that 
is obviously the prelude to death. Farwell 
wets his cracked lips, makes a few grunt- 
ing noises and finally in a voice totally 
unlike his own— 

FARWELL 

Mister . . . mister, this is gold here. 
This is real gold. I’ll give it to you if 
you ... if you drive me into town. If 
you give me water. I must have water, 
(with a hand shaking as if with 
ague, he reaches out to clutch 
at the stranger’s trouser legs) 

Gold. It’s real gold, and you can have 
it. I’ll give it to you . . . I’ll give it to 
you . . . 

His fingers clutch convulsively on the 
trouser leg and then suddenly the fingers 
open and the hand slowly sinks down to 
the earth. The man goes down to his 
knees and into the frame. A pleasant- 
faced, middle-aged man, who listens to 
Farwell’s heart beat then shakes his 
head. 

MAN 

Poor old fellah. Poor, poor old fellah. 

I wonder where you came from. 

Then he reaches down and picks up the 
bar of gold. 

108. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he walks back to his car. This is a low 
slung, glass-domed vehicle quite dissimi- 
lar to anything on the road today. An at- 
tractive woman waits in the passenger 
seat. 

WOMAN 

Who is it, George? What’s the matter 
with him? 

109. REVERSE ANGLE— WOMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW 

As the man approaches the car window. 

MAN 

Some old tramp. That’s who it was. 


(he shakes his head) 

He’s dead. 

He looks down at the gold bar in his 
hand. 

WOMAN 

What’s that? 

MAN 

Gold. That’s what he said it was. 
Wanted to give it to me in exchange 
for a ride into town. 

WOMAN 

Gold? What in the world is he doing 
with gold? 

MAN 

(shakes his head) 

I don’t know. Off his rocker, I guess. 
Anybody walking in this desert at this 
time of day would be off his rocker. 

(he shakes his head again) 

Can you imagine that. Offered that as 
if it were ... as if it were worth 
something. 

WOMAN 

Well It was worth something once, 
wasn’t it? Didn’t people use gold as 
money? 

MAN 

(shrugs, opens the door) 

Sure. A hundred years ago or so. 
Before they found a way of manufac- 
turing it. 

(he puts the bar on the broad 
shelf that runs underneath the 
front windshield and studies it 
for a moment) 

Well, we’ll keep It as a souvenir. 
Worth a couple of cents, anyway. 

(he looks through the window 
toward Farwell’s body visible' 

'over his shoulder) 

When we get into town we’ll have the 
police come back and pick him up. 

(he starts the engine, looks 
toward the gold bar again) 

Poor old guy . . . wonder where he 
came from? 

Then he shakes his head, pushes a but- 
ton, then puts his hands behind his head 
and leans back, closing his eyes restfully 
as the car starts out all by itself. 

110. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN ON IT 

As it heads up the highway. 

111. SLOW PAN BACK OVER 
TO FARWELL 

Who lays face down alongside the road. 
SERLING’S VOICE 
Final scene . . . final act of four Rip 
Van Winkles whose lives were a pro- 
tracted cheat and who had to die in 
precisely the same way they lived: 
chasing an idol across the hot, 
yielding sand of a miserable, value- 
less, and preordained life. Messrs. 
Farwell, Erbe, Brooks, and DeCruz, 
bfeached dry in the hot sun and just 
as worthless as the gold buillion they 
built a shrine to. Tonight’s lesson 
in the Twilight Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

THE END 
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(continued from page 48) 

said wearily as he sat down. "He was 

a one-way communication, and just 

disintegrated." 

Jastrow still looked worried as he 
sat down. "Maybe not. He may be 
telling them that . . . that we're not a 
breakout species, and may never be." 

Carson laughed nervously. 

Sagan shook his head nervously. 
"We're speculating in the dark." A 
faraway, cosmic look came into his 
eyes. "I hope they try again, with a 
better intermediary." 

"Maybe even you, Johnny," Sagan 
replied, reminding me of the old joke 
about the words Carson wanted on his 
tombstone: I'LL BE RIGHT BACK. 

"That's right," he said, "the signals 
are all out there, playing forever." 

"Humor might be a form of inter- 
stellar warfare," Jastrow said, *or even 
a test oT some kind. There is an aggres- 
sive component in humor, you know." 

Sagan grimaced. Sagan nodded. 

I was dismayed. Curly had gone 
wrong because we hadn't played our 
part. He had deserved better straight 
men. It seemed to me that Sagan's 
eyes held something of my own re- 
action-sorrow on behalf of all that 
laughs and seeks to be divine in a dy- 
ing universe. 

"A little species," Carson mut- 
tered, picking up Jastrow's phrase, 
"not a breakout species ..." 

He might have been angry that 
the guest of the century, a visitor 
from the real big-time out there, had 
walked off his show. Perhaps he was 
even consoling himself with the notion 
that he had repulsed an alien invasion. 

"Look there!" Max shouted next to 

me. 

Curly's faint shape was visible by 
the pie cart. Sagan, Jastrow, and Car- 
son stood up. Curly struggled to pick 
up a pie, but his ghostly hands kept 
slipping through. 

"Cheez!" he cried in a distorted 
voice. He tried to kick the cart, and 
his image fell apart. The head tumbled 
upward, screaming. The torso zoomed 
low over the floor like a blimp. The 
legs marched around. Then all the 
parts winked out. 

We were silent. The lights 
flickered. 

A dozen Curlies faced us like a 
herd of rhinos, gave a maddening cry. 


and ran toward us. 

Through us. 

Out through the walls. 

Another set of Curlies appeared, 
looking a bit more solid. They came 
off the set and ran through the aisles, 
sinking into the floor and leaping 
through the panic-stricken gathering. 

The next set consisted of two 
dozen figures, and I couldn't see 
through them at all. They rushed us 
with a bloodcur41ing burst of ivoo- 
woos and wub-wub-wubs, an over- 
sized one tackling me. They were 
growing. 

They were appearing by the 
dozen now, between eyeblinks. We 
were being knocked down, bumped, 
tripped; people were flying through 
the air. 

I was on the floor next to Sagan. 
"Brooms!" he shouted in my ear. 
"What?" 

A dozen 
Curlies faced 
us like a 
herd of 
rhinos and 
ran toward us. 
Through us. 

"The Sorcerer's Appprentice — the 
brooms kept bringing water. The 
transmitter out there has lost all con- 
trol. It's an invasion!" 

Jastrow crawled over to us, wear- 
ing an I-told-you-so look. I thought of 
the salt mill that had made the ocean 
salty, and wondered if my calling out 
to Curly had brought all this on. 

"They're bigger!" Sagan cried as 
one sat on him. 

Jastrow and I pulled him free and 
we scrambled for the exit. 

Outside, the police struggled to 
contain the mob of Curlies that was 
spilling out of the studio. Sagan, 
Jastrow, and I crept off to one side as 
the cops lost their fight. 

Curly clones ran down the road, 
and more were still pouring out of the 
studio. It might never stop. The 
Stooge would multiply until he out- 
numbered humanity. 


"The energy!" Sagan cried over 
the din. "The trillions of ergs needed 
to create so much living flesh!" 

I grabbed one of the Curlies. 
"You've got to stop!" I shouted. 

"What for!" he piped. "Don't you 
wanna have fun?" 

He looked down at me. "It's not 
fun!" I insisted. "Something is very 
wrong." 

"Sez you! A party pooper, huh?" 
He struggled in my grip. 

Sagan was at my side. 

"Moe?" Curly asked dubiously. 

"He's not in control of this," 
Sagan shouted in my ear. Curly broke 
free and ran. 

They were still plunging out of 
the studio — ard getting bigger. 

"There's nothing we can do here," 
Sagan said, tn/ing to stay on his feet. 
"We've got to find real help." 

"Who can deal with this?" I cried. 

"Where's Jastrow?" Sagan 
demanded. 

"I don't know. We lost him 
somewhere." 

L.A. was overrun that night. The 
city government announced a curfew 
and let the Curlies run riot. They 
commandeered cars,, broke windows, 
crashed formal parties, wrecked all- 
night mark<!ts, and destroyed 
glassware shops. They seemed to 
know exactly where to go. 

I went back into the studio and 
watched the alien mill churn out 
Stooges. There wasn't much to do ex- 
cept point them to the exit as they 
socked in. 

I dozed before dawn, but Sagan 
nudged me av/ake. 

"It's stopped." 

The studio was quiet. Most of the 
audience had left. Jastrow came in 
with a cup ol coffee in his hand. 

"They're dissolving all over, thank 
God." 

I got up and found Curly's 
trampled hat on the set. 

"We should go to Japan," Jastrow 
said to Sagan, "before that simulacrum 
falls apart." 

Goodbye, Curly, I said silently, 
dusting off the derby. Don't think too 
badly of us. 

Mocking nyuk-nyuks played in 
my mind as I left the studio. 

And even now, in my dreams, the 
doubles keep coming, larger each 
night. I search for an exit, knowing 
the dream all too well; but it's always 
too late. A gi:mt Curly grabs me and 
makes for the Empire State Building. 
I curse the day that King Kong was 
put on the tube. ■ 
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Hermaphroditic 
lizards, grim fables, 
and a Weimar Brazil, 

by GAHAN WILSON 


Those who have followed this 
column for any length of time will 
have long since realized that these 
reviews come out, more often than 
not, just a tad after the films they 
refer to have succumbed to the 
ravages of the aeons and long since 
crumbled into dust. Or nearly. 

If and when a frantic demand on 
the part of the public and a suddenly 
galvanized publisher results in Twi- 
/ight’s Zone’s going monthly, these 
reviews may actually become con- 
temporary, but for now I see their 
proper function as a kind of tip sheet 
for cassette renters and haunters of 
second-run theaters (of which I am 
both) and a friendly companion for 
those thoughtful souls who now and 
then like to pause and mull over 
films they loved and/or hated in days 
gone by. Understand, therefore, that 
when I lead off, in this balmy, tem- 
perate season, with a little wrap-up 
of Christmas films, it is not because 
of a Lovecraftian insistence on being 
determinedly out-of-date, but merely 
the exigencies of the periodical biz 
as practiced hereabouts. 

We might as well start with the 
worst of the lot and be done with it: 
Santa Claus: The Movie seems to 
have been entirely filmed in the dis- 
play window of a particularly tacky 
department store, not just because 
the North Pole is so obviously made 
of plywood, but because of the really 
shocking abundance of blatant com- 
mercial plugs (I suppose it’s being a 
Christmas movie inspired the pro- 
ducers to put on a really blatant 
display of greed) and because all the 
actors, even the good one (John 
Lithgow), are as stiffly animated and 
unconvincing as those little mechan- 
ical dolls emporiums like to pose in 
artificial snow. This film was mainly 
shepherded by the folks who brought 
you Superman, which goes a long 
way toward explaining its inability to 
have any fun. David Huddlestone 
chose to play Santa as if he were 
forever on the brink of tears. And a 
desperate Dudley Moore has never 



Dr. Jaffa (Jim Broadbent) gets ready to perform the tuck of the century on 
Mrs. Lowry (Katherine Helmond) In Brazil. 


been more excruciatingly depressing 
than as an elf. 

I have said many cruel things 
about Disney films of late, but I 
haven’t enjoyed doing so because I 
love Mickey and Donald and Snow 
White and the Dwarves, so it’s a 
pleasure to announce that I enjoyed 
their Magic Christmas very much. 
It’s a rather grim little fable about life 
during the present dreadful depres- 
sion in America, but though it speaks 
most openly of poverty and despair, 
it claims there is not only solace in 
believing in angels and in Santa, but 
actual help. 

This is, of course, a debate 
which has rung down the ages, and 
I do not intend to take a stand here 
on one side or the other, but I must 
admit that Harry Dean Stanton is the 
sort of angel I hope is watching over 
me. There is much that is strange 
and frightening about his gentle pre- 
sence, and we seldom understand his 
awesome ways and means (his meth- 
od of reinstilling the Christmas spirit 
in Mary Steenburgen is, for example, 
nothing less than horrendous), but 


then angels were ever thus, and we 
have always b(3en puzzled by them. 
If it were not so, this would be an 
entirely differetit sort of world alto- 
gether, as the ancestors on the Irish 
side of me might say. 

The movie directed and written 
in part by Phillip Borsos (who brings 
the same flesh- and-blood feel to this 
as he did to his The Grey Fox) takes 
place during a cruel winter during a 
cruel time and concerns a mother 
who has decideid to be mad about it 
all (Ms. Steenburgen), a father who 
is trying not to be (Gary Barsaraba), 
and their kids (Elizabeth Harnois and 
Robbie Magwood), who are, as usual, 
caught up between their parents’ 
divergent views Fortunately for them 
all there is, in this film at least, a 
Santa Claus (l)eautifully played by 
Jan Rubes), ard he and the angel 
see to it, albeit by terrifying means, 
that they all have a very merry 
Christmas. I expect it will give you at 
least a touch of that glow even at 
this time of year. 

The third and last of the Christ- 
mas movies is not likely to instill 
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much of a glow in you or me or any- 
body else. Terry Gilliam’s Brazil 
takes place against the background of 
that holiday’s commmercial antics only 
because its tinsel jollity helps to em- 
phasize the ghastliness of the events 
taking place in the foreciround. 

Brazil may be the most des- 
perate, angry, absolutely raging, 
popular theatrical work to appear 
since the days when Adolf Hitler was 
beginning his very nearly successful 
bid to own the world. (Not that it was 
easy for it to make its appearance: 
the folks at Universal only grudgingly 
released it after the L.A. critics voted 
it the best film of ’85.) Those days 
were, of course, among the most 
dangerous and menacing we have 
passed through yet, marked as they 
were by the disturbing visions of 
Brecht, Weil, and Grosz. I must say 
I find it more than a little ominous to 
see something so much like those 
chilling Weimar auguries making its 
appearance in our time. 

Brazil is not about Brazil, though 
it owes a good deal to the song of 
that name, which is employed bril- 
liantly by composer Michael Kamen 
throughout the film’s score. In an in- 
terview, Gilliam stated that the image 
which inspired him was that of a 
lonely man sitting on a miserable, 
sooty beach, listening to “Brazil” on 
a portable radio, dreaming hopeless 


dreams of a lovely tropical beach 
he’d never live to see. 

A grim image you will agree, 
and Gilliam is (as are his formidable 
co-authors Tom Stoppard and Charles 
McKeown) dead true to it because 
throughout the movie there are no 
lovely beaches, not one, just a ghast- 
ly, crowded, fouled mess of a world, 
a useless society which presently 
spends any energy it’s got protecting 
the stupid bullies who’ve clawed 
their way to its top — and exploiting 
the poor wretches who are trapped 
in its middle reaches and bottom. 

Brazil is a Monty Python version 
of Brave New World and 1984, dear 
readers, and it works; it works terrify- 
ingly well. 

Its “hero,” a confused misfit 
who survives in this ghastly environ- 
ment only by dreaming as much as 
possible, is excellently played by 
Jonathan Pryce. I have been harsh 
on Mr. Pryce’s work in various films 
because people have persisted in 
casting him as one or another for- 
midable villain, and he just hasn’t 
been right for any damned one of 
them because, frankly, he hasn’t 
come across as being particularly 
scary. I’m not saying the man might 
not be absolutely terrifying in private 
life, but on the screen he may snarl 
and glare for all he’s worth, yet he 
still projects as whispy. We all knew 


Karloff was really a gentle, rather shy 
gentleman off camera, but when he 
bared his teeth at you in a movie, by 
God, you felt like ducking. In any 
case, Pryce as an isolated, Walter 
Mitty sort of creature who dwells 
mostly in a continuous fantasy of 
himself as a superhero saving his 
dreamgirl in distress is perfect. 

Pryce’s character is reasonably 
safe so long as he holds a relatively 
unimportant post in the records 
department of the sinister and all- 
powerful Ministry of Information. But 
when he spots a truckdriver who 
looks exactly like the lady of his day- 
dreams (Kim Greist, who has just the 
right air of not-quite-attainability) and 
begins to pursue her, he becomes 
visible to higher-ups in the bureau 
such as Michael Palin, chillingly con- 
vincing as a family man and one of 
the Ministry’s top-level torturers. 
Neither his powerful mother (a plastic 
surgery aficionado and devastatingly 
chic wearer of shoelike hats played 
with great style and impeccable 
snobbishness by Katherine Hel- 
mond), nor the heroic efforts of 
Robert DeNiro (excellent as a 
fearless, cigar-chewing member of 
the underground who glides effort- 
lessly on steel cables from one 
assault yn the Establishment to 
another) will succeed, one suspects, 
in saving Pryce from his clumsy at- 
tempts to actually enjoy life. 

Pryce’s immediate boss, an ex- 
traordinarily frightened bureaucrat 
who, for excellent reasons, expects 
his superiors will eventually kill him 
for incompetence, is marvelously 
done by Ian Holm. 

Much of the feel of Brazil derives 
from a nightmare vision of the future 
as seen from the past. There’s a lot 
of art deco and Bauhausy stuff, but 
all that’s nicely shuffled in with many 
eighties contributions to the bad life, 
such as shopping malls and Darth 
I Vadar trucks. Both the Ministry of In- 
« formation and the Underground favor 
1 equipment with an Orwellian World 
® War II flavor. A dismal cruddiness 
5 dominates life in the middle-and- 
I lower classes, while Waldorf-Astoria- 
I style posh has gone cracked and 
^ dusty for the super uppers. Mix 
I thjese ingredients and you end up 
® with a dystopia credible enough to 
£ give the hardiest optimist pause. It’s 
I all too familiar. 

o Brazil is an important movie in a 
variety of ways, the most depressing 



Harry Dean Stanton (an angel?!) lends his sardonic visage to Magic Christmas. 
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Jerlba SMgan (Lou Gossett, Jr.), Enemy Mine’s hermaphroditic critter from the 
pianet Dracon. 


being its historic implications— it is, 
as I noted, the same kind of howl of 
absolute despair that sounded just 
before Europe went mad in the late 
thirties and damned near brought us 
all down — so I most sincerely hope 
Brazil is a misleading straw in the 
wind. More cheerfully, it does seem 
to be the strongest signal yet, and it 
comes atop a most encouraging pile 
of other signals, that we could be 
headed for an extraordinary new era 
of creativity in films dealing with fan- 
tastic humor. These are, indeed, in- 
teresting times. 

Universal also fought like a tiger 
against releasing a little epic written 
and directed by John Binder called 
Uforla, but— years later— it’s finally 
been released, although here in 
Manhattan to a tiny esoteric theater 
that routinely runs out of seats about 
half hour before showtime. 

Anyhow, it’s worth looking for, as 
Binder’s done a lovely, affectionate 
job of showing us a bunch of people 
deepy involved, one way or another, 
in the idea of flying saucers. There 


is a group of profound believers led 
by Cindy Williams, who plays an ap- 
prehensively starry-eyed supermarket 
cashier who feeds devoutly on 
strange items she comes across in 
those weird checkout-counter news- 
papers. And there is Harry Dean 
Stanton, who plays Brother Bud, a 
fradulent hell-fire preacher who is 
perfectly willing to move with the 
times— and the notion of other kinds 
of extraterrestial visitants besides 
angels— if it will help him empty the 
pockets of the faithful. Caught more 
or less between the stargazer and 
Christ-bilkers is Fred Ward, an erst- 
while king of the road who divides 
his time between feebly pretending 
he has not fallen like a felled tree for 
Williams and doing what he can to 
profit from the nefarious activities of 
Stanton. 

The scene for all of this is Cali- 
fornia (wouldn’t you know?), not L.A. 
or S.F., but the stark, harsh land of 
the Mojave where the stars burn as 
bright as little acetylene torches and 
headight beams turn up strange illu- 


sions on thosie straight, lonely roads. 

The background music is coun- 
try, scored deftly by Richard Baskin, 
and its combination of swagger and 
insecurity is perfect for the situation, 
as are the many bars, mobile home 
courts, and tiny, sun-baked towns, as 
well as— you bet— Brother Bud’s evan- 
gelical tent. Pay Uforia a visit; it’s 
our kind of folks. 

The critical establishment has 
been, for some reason, extremely 
harsh on Wolfgang (Das Boot) 
Petersen’s Enemy Mine, so harsh 
that I went lo see it more from a 
9. sense of duty to this column than 
° with any anticipation of pleasure. But 
1 while it is decidedly not one of 
g history’s gresit fantasy films, I am 
^ happy to report that I enjoyed this 
I well-done fable of two enemy astro- 
naut-fighters marooned on a world 
alien to them both and forced into 
partnership, and even recommend it. 

One aspect of the film which 
obviously got it into trouble is that it 
apparently pushed some dynamite 
psychic buttons by making one of its 
heroes a hermaphrodite who can and 
does bear a child. This kicked off 
any number of singularly embarrassed 
critical snorts and guffaws, which I 
don’t think did anybody any particu- 
lar credit. Lew Gossett, Jr. plays the 
hermaphrodite, a sort of lizard, obvi- 
ously enjoying the numerous chal- 
lenges the role presents and, so far 
as I’m concerned, pulls it off very 
nicely. 

But the angle of the film that 
may have got it into deeper troubie 
is that while its other hero starts out 
as a lovable super-killer rocket-fighter 
like a number we’ve encountered 
lately, the movie slowly opens up the 
notion that maybe being a skilled 
murderer isn’t quite as lovable as all 
that when you really look it in the 
eye, and just maybe there are better 
things to be than Rambo or one of 
those nifty duelists in Star Wars. 
Dennis Quaid plays the dashing ace 
well, and then does a very good job 
with his gradual transformation into 
another, gentler— by no means weak- 
er-kind of human who just might be 
worth a couple of squadrons of what 
he used to tie. I’m afraid Enemy 
Mine’s basic problem is that it’s 
marching too obviously out of step 
with too many of the rest of us. ■ 
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1. The bug-eyed monsters that in- 
vaded Hicksville, U.S.A. in American- 
International Pictures' (AIP) Invasion 
of the Saucer Men (1957) had 
detachable claws equipped with their 
own eyes and fingernails like hypoder- 
mic needles. What noxious substance 
did these mischievous ETs inject into 
the hepcats unfortunate enough to 
cross their paths? 

a) curare 

b) formic acid 

c) formaldehyde 

d) alcohol 


2. Robot Monster, It Came from 
Outer Space, Cat Women of the 
Moon, The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon, and House of Wax all had a 
special treat in store for their au- 
diences. What was it? 


conduct his mission on Earth? 

a) Major Corcoran 

b) Lieutenant Carpenter 

c) Lieutenant Colonel Manning 

d) Captain Hendry 

5. Mad doctors and extraterrestrials 
aren't the only ones who can raise the 
dead; movie producers can do it, too! 
To meet its quota of films for a televi- 
sion package deal, AIP hired Larry 
Buchanan's Azalea Productions to 
churn out no-Iiudget remakes of some 
of its most popular sf films. Match the 
fifties drive-in classics with their 
lackluster severities imitations. 

The Day the World Ended 
The She Creature 
Invasion of the Saucer Men 
It Conquered the World 

a) Zontar: Thing from Venus 

b) The Eye Creatures 

c) Year 2889 

d) Creatures of Destruction 


3. You needn't have seen Attack of 
the Giant Leeches (1959) or The Killer 
Shrews (1959) to guess what their 
villains were. Challenge your memory 
by matching the more generic movie 
titles below with the "exterminator's 
nightmares" that they showcased. 

The Monster that Challenged the 
World (1957) 

Beast from Haunted Cave (1959) 

Monster from Green Hell (1957) 

Beginning of the End (1957) 

Sp) a man-sized, blood-sucking spider 

b) mutated, giant grasshoppers 

c) colossal radioactive wasps 

d) giant, caterpillar-like sea slugs 

4. In The Day the Earth Stood Still 
(1951), what alias did the spaceman 

Klaatu (Michael Rennie) assume to 6. The obligatory Forbidden Planet 

question: You all know that Leslie 
Jt Nielsen's space cruiser was the C-57D, 

■( .t JC jBHk ' ■ ' "'hal: spaceship originally 

brought Professor Morbius (Walter 
Pidgeon) to the planet Altair-4? 
Hint: It was named after the youth in 
Greek mythology who slew the mon- 
ster Chimera with the help of the 



7. Speaking of Forbidden Planet, in 
what other fifties film did its cyber- 
netic star, Robby the Robot, appear? 

a) The Invisible Boy (1957) 

b) Target Earth (1954) 

c) Devil Girl from Mars (1955) 

d) Tobor the Great (1954) 

8. Identify the screenwri':er of such 
great fifties thrillers as Curse of the 
Faceless Man and It! The Terror from 
Beyond Space, whose classic short 
story, "It's a Good Life," was adapted 
by Rod Serling for one of The 
Twilight Zone's creepiest episodes. 

9. The late Hugh Beaumont (the 
archetypal fifties father from tv's 
Leave It To Beaver) was part of an ex- 
pedition that discovered an ancient 
Sumerian civilization li^'ing under- 
ground in Universal's The Mole People 
(1956). What deity did this albino race 
worship? 

a) Osiris 

b) Marduk 

c) Ishtar 

d) Mithras 

10. According to the theater marquee, 
what film (supposedly starring Bela 
Lugosi) was playing at the midnight 
movie attacked by The Blob (1958)? 

a) Master of Terror 

b) Daughter of Horror 

c) Night of the Ghouls 

d) The Ghost of Dragship Hollow 

11. In The Attack of the Fifty-Foot 
Woman (1958), Allison Hayes is 
robbed by a huge radioactive alien 
and metamorphosed into a giantess. 
What did this alien ste.il from the 
hapless Ms. Hayes? Hint: Klaatu 
(from The Day the Earth Stood Still) 
sometimes used these for money, 
while the alien in this film uses them 
to power his bubble-shaped spaceship. 


12. Armed with ray guns that could 
evaporate flesh, cosmic delinquents 
planned to turn the entire human race 
into hors d'oeuvres for a giant lobster- 
creature in AIPs legendary Teenagers 
from Outer Space (1959). What was 
this carnivorous crustacean called? 

a) Gyaos 

b) Gamera 

c) Gargon 

d) Gorgo 

13. The Empire State Building was to 

King Kong what the 

was to The Deadly Mantis (1957). 
Hint: This famous American landmark 
also gets toppled in Ray Harryhausen's 
fantastic bit of Cold War paranoia. 
Earth vs. the Flying Saucers (1956). 

14. The monster in AIP's Terror from 
the Year 5,000 (1958) was a meowing, 
mutated cat-woman who tried to ab- 
duct a scientist to supply her post- 
catastrophe world with undamaged ge- 
netic material. What did this fiendish 
feline use to hypnotize her victims? 

a) her fingernails 

b) her whiskers 

c) the sequins on her radiation- 
proof leotard (I swear to God, 
she has one!) 

d) the medallion that was used to 

lure her .into the time machine 



15. Usually portraying a mad scien- 
tist's assistant or a hulking zombie in 
movies like The Black Sleep (1956), 
Plan Nine from Outer Space (1956), 
and The Unearthly (1957), this burly 
character actor also wrestled profes- 
sionally as the "The Super Swedish 
Angel." Who was he? 


16. What did the Air Force use to 
blast The Thing (1951) out of its icy 
Arctic grave? 

17. In George Pal's magnificent War of 
the Worlds (1953), what were the 
force fields that protected the Martian 
war machines composed of? 

a) positrons 

b) neutrons 

c) electrons 

d) mesons 

18. Jamie Lee Curtis may have been 
the Scream Queen of the seventies, 
but in the fifties that honor belonged 
to a young woman who screeched her 
way through such features as The 
Alligator People (1959), Not of this 
Earth (1956), and It Conquered the 
World (1956). Identify this actress, 
who also starred as Fred MacMurray's 
wife on tv's My Three Sons. 

a) ]ulie Adams 

b) Beverly Garland 

c) Faith Domergue 

d) Barbara Rush 

GRADING SCALE 

16-18; Excellent! Have you been slipping into 
the Krel lab to use Professor Morbius' 
lQ-booster7 

13-15; Pretty good! There's no mistaking you 
for a Body Snatcher! , 

10-12; Not bad. George Pal probably would 
have saved you a seat aboard the exodus 
rocket in When Worlds Collide. 

7-9: Couldf be better. If you caught these 
flicks at the drive-in, are you sure you had 
your eyes on the screen? 

6 or below: Sorry, but it looks like you 
couldn't tell an "interociter” from a gram of 
"solaranite.” Just keep repeating to yourself, 
it's only a trivia quiz ... it's only a trivia 
quiz . . . 
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the Beckett plays, Pinter, and Albee. 


you work your way into your own 
territory. 

T2: Have you ever edited any of your 
children’s work? 

MATHESON: Oh, sure. They don’t 
have to listen to me. I read their 
stuff, and I make comments. I do 
that for all three of them. 


TZ: It’s so unusual. We usually think 
of artists starting their careers as acts 
of defiance against their parents’ 
wishes. 

MATHESON: Yes. My wife pointed 
out last night, in fact, that I had it 
much easier because I had nobody 
to compete with, whereas our three 
kids have to compete with the whole 
milieu that they’re in. 

TZ: Your literary voice and Richard’s 
are quite distinct, yet at times he 
works in territory you’ve mined in the 
past. Does that concern you? 
MATHESON: I’ve never even 

thought about it, as a matter of fact. 

I suppose it would be inevitable 
since he’s been exposed to my work. 
But when I started out I was in Ray 
Bradbury’s territory. We were all in 
Ray Bradbury’s territory. Gradually, 


TZ: A live-in editor. What more could 
a writer ask? Any other projects? 
MATHESON: Well, I’ve been work- 
ing with the movie composer, Billy 
Goldenberg, who did the score for 
Duel, as a matter of fact. He and 
Harry Shannon, a lyricist, approached 
me with the idea of converting Some- 
where in Time into a stage musical. 
They’ve written some very lovely 
songs, and I’ve outlined the thing. 
And I’m hoping Jeff Conner (of 
Scream/Press) will be bringing out a 
two-volume collection of all my 
stories this year. And I have to start 
a novel sometime soon. 

TZ: / just read your son’s collection. 
Scars and Other Distinguishing 
Marks, and I was struck by how 
many different approaches he was 
willing to try. 


MATHESON;: He’s not set in his 
ways when it comes to short stories. 
He’s done so many things. He’s writ- 
ten song lyrics. He had a song out 
about a guy who lost his sanity trying 
Rubik’s Cube. He helped some wom- 
an create games. He invents things 
that you can use in your car. He’s 
much more inventive than I am in an 
extraordinary variety of fields. 

I’m very proud of Richard, of 
what he’s done. He’s worked very 
hard. Not only is he a marvelous 
human being, he’s just extraordinar- 
ily talented, and I think he’s got a 
wonderful future ahead of him. 

TZ: Did it surprise you to see him 
develop into a producer? 
MATHESON: No, since he went 
every day to the studio, and he was 
a story editor and then an executive 
story editor, it was a natural progres- 
sion. In fact, I will produce this pilot, 
if ABC decides to go to film on it. 
Why, I don’t know, since I’ve never 
produced one single thing. 

TZ: So you’re really riding on your 
son’s reputation? 

MATHESON: That’s right. I’m im- 
itating him. —MB 


‘LAYER-CAKE’ 
CAREER 

(continued from page 25 ) 

volved on a daily basis in putting a 
tv show together there’s no escaping 
it. It’s sort of like being in Las 
Vegas. They have no clocks. They 
have no windows. And the lights are 
on all the time. If really is like you’ve 
jumped into a Krup’s coffee maker. 

Yeah, I’ve had a pretty driven 
existence for the last ten years. 

TZ: You’ve mentioned wanting to 
produce a fantasy tv show, if you got 
a chance, if you had a totally free 
hand, what would it be like? 
MATHESON: I think of Franz Kafka. 
What is different about Kafka from 
say, H. G. Wells, is that his work is 
so psychological. Really one man’s 
attempt to make sense of an endless 
river of madness that he keeps get- 
ting swept into and tossed by ... I 
would make it psychological. I don’t 
like vampires, I don’t like were- 
wolves, I don’t like the usual icons of 
horror. I find every horror you could 
possibly want inside my mind, inside 


the minds of people I meet. I could 
get season after season of stories 
just from the things none of us ever 
talk about. 

TZ: You’re currently working on a 
couple of movie scripts? 
MATHESON: Just completed one 
about the psychological terror a 
young man goes through. But it’s of 
a comic nature ... his attempts to 
extricate himself from a very human 
nemesis. I’m dodging the question a 
little only because I want to protect 
the project. 

TZ: Is this the one you’re working on 
with your father? 

MATHESON: No, the one I’m work- 
ing on with my dad is also somewhat 
psychological, it’s a police thriller, 
and the two guys who are working 
together are very psychologically 
aberrant. 

TZ: The cops or the killers? 
MATHESON: The cops. One of 
them in particular is a real nest of bi- 
zarre little explosions. Again, without 
trying to PBX my way back to my 
original premise, I think there’s a 
real psychological element at work in 


both of these;. To me, that’s what 
makes life interesting. And also, I 
want to be a psychologist, so it’s not 
purely by accident that I have that 
inclination. 

TZ: And your mother’s a psy- 
chologist. 

MATHESON: Yeah. Her specialty is 
women alcoholics — which is interest- 
ing because sie isn’t one and never 
has been. But like any family I guess 
we’ve had alcoholism here and 
there. It’s hard to put twenty people 
in a room and not find two of them 
drunk. 

There was always a lot of psy- 
chological exploration in my family’s 
house, particularly from my mother. 
My father is up to it, but he doesn’t 
verbalize it as willingly as my mother. 

TZ: It must have been wonderful 
growing up with all those creative peo- 
ple coming in and out of your house. 
MATHESON: Yeah, I knew some- 
thing weird was going on. Theodore 
Sturgeon woukJ be standing on his 
head, my dad’s friends would say to 
me, “You know, you look like a St. 
Bernard.’’ There was this kind of 
floating reality . . . —MB 
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Raising monsters 
— and movies — 
from the dead. 

by WELCH EVERMAN 


Like scandalous parties and ex- 
travagant divorce settlements, re- 
makes are a fine old Hollywood tradi- 
tion. In one sense, the remaking of 
classic films is part of Hollywood’s 
“if they liked it once, they’ll love it 
twice” syndrome— the same kind of 
thinking that has brought us Rocky I 
through Rocky Infinity. 

On the other hand, however, a 
true remake is not a quicky sequel 
designed to turn a fast buck. At its 
best, a remake is a tribute to the 
original film, an attempt to reproduce 
it and, one hopes, find something 
new in the classic material. The Mel 
Gibson and Marlon Brando versions 
of the superb Clark Gable/Charles 
Laughton film. Mutiny on the^ Bounty, 
provide good cases in point. 

There are probably more re- 
makes in the horror/science fic- 
tion/fantasy genre than in any other 
form. For some reason, a few direc- 
tors in every generation seem to 
want to try their hands at reworking 
Frankenstein or Dracula, and, un- 
fortunately, the originals directed by 
James Whale and Tod Browning in 
the 1930s have given birth to far too 
many revisions, rip-offs, and mind- 
less imitations over the years. 

But the best younger directors 
take their remakes very seriously— 
witness John Carpenter’s extraor- 
dinary reworking of Christian Nyby’s 
1951 classic The Thing or Werner 
Herzog’s version of F. W. Murnau’s 
1922 silent Nosferatu. These younger 
filmmakers are not fast-buck artists. 
They recognize that they are part of 
a tradition, and, in their reworking of 
the classics, they are paying homage 
to their masters. 

One of the real advantages of 
the current video boom is that, 
thanks to VCRs and pre-recorded 
tapes, those of us who are serious 
about horror/science fiction/fantasy 
films have the opportunity to view 
originals and remakes in the genre 
back-to-back whenever we like. In 
one evening, we can watch, for in- 
stance, Don Siegel’s 1956 Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers (Republic Pic- 
tures Home Video) and Philip Kauf- 
man’s 1978 remake of that film 


(MGM/UA Home Video). We can see 
what makes classics great — and 
measure their progeny against them. 

Remakes invite this kind of com- 
parison. When Paul Schrader de- 
cided to do his own version of Cat 
Peopie (MCA Home Video), he knew 
that fans would compare his work to 
Jacques Tourneur’s 1942 original 
(Nostalgia Merchant). If you watch 
both films in succession, you’ll see 
how much Schrader has transformed 
the classic and how much he has 
borrowed from it. The truth is that 
Schrader’s film — not very interesting 



Cat People’s Annette O’ Toole 
—catnipped. 


in its own right— is far more interest- 
ing when seen against Tourneur’s 
earlier work. 

The films share the same prem- 
ise— a young girl, Irena (Simone 
Simon in the original, Nastassja Kin- 
ski in the remake) believes that her 
own sexual desires have the power 
to transform her into a black leopard 
that will kill anyone she loves. 
Despite her fears, however, Irena 
falls in love with Oliver, and the trou- 
ble starts. In Tourneur’s film, Oliver 
is an architect, while in Schrader’s 
version he is curator of the New 
Orleans Zoo— which makes more 
sense and adds a new dimension to 
the story. 

Both versions also feature the 
“other woman,” of whom Irena is 
jealous and toward whom she directs 
her feline anger. But Schrader also 
adds a brother for Irena (Malcom 
McDowell) who shares Irena’s sexual 
problems and who knows that only 


an incestuous relationship can satisfy 
both of them without bloodshed. Of 
course, this element of Schrader’s 
script would have been impossible to 
produce in 1942, given the movie 
codes of the time. But unfortunately, 
the introducton of the brother hurts 
Schrader’s film more than it helps. 

Tourneur’s Cat People is a true 
masterwork — dark and brooding with 
its heavy film noir shadows— but the 
key to its success is its air of 
mystery. No one knows for sure that 
what Irena believes is true. She may 
simply be driving herself insane, and 
the killings and near-killings might 
have been caused by a black leop- 
ard that has escaped from the zoo. 
The 1942 film is very subtle, and, in 
the end, viewers must make up their 
own minds about what really 
happened. 

But everything that is implicit in 
Tourneur’s work is explicit in 
Schrader’s. We know there are Cat 
People because we see the transfor- 
mations, the murders, the blood. We 
know Irena isn’t insane because her 
brother not only is one of the Cat 
People but can explain to her (and 
to us) exactly where the Cat People 
came from. There are no mysteries 
here. Schrader tells us everything. 

There are beautiful moments in 
Schrader’s fim — his re-staging of 
Tourneur’s swimming pool scene in 
which Irena “stalks” her victim is an 
effective quotation from the original. 
But the remake turns out to be far 
less than the original because while 
Tourneur trusts the intelligence of his 
audience, Schrader does not. 

One question comes to mind: 
Why would a younger director with a 
couple of successful films under his 
belt want to remake an established 
classic? Why would he run that kind 
of risk? My guess is that he sees 
something in the original that 
touches him so strongly he feels 
compelled to respond with a version 
of his own. 

John Carpenter, for example, 
has proved himself to be a master of 
the kind of c austrophobic terror we 
find in his HaKoween. And, of course, 
it is just that kind of claustrophobia 
that makes Christian Nyby’s The 
Thing From Another World (Nostalgia 
Merchant) so horrifying. A group of 
very ordinary people are snowed in 
at a polar science station with an 
alien being who is killing them off 
one by one. There is nowhere to run, 
nowhere to nide. This sounds so 
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much like a Carpenter film, it 
shouldn’t be surprising that he made 
a Thing of his own (MCA Home 
Video). 

Like Schrader,. Carpenter plays 
with the original, adding his own 
touches. For example, he borrows 
the style of the original’s opening 
title sequence, and he quotes a 
number of Nyby’s scenes, including 
the partially melted block of ice from 
which the creature has escaped and 
the terrifying shot of the monster on 
fire and running through the snow. 

Carpenter also provides some 
fascinating twists. In Nyby’s version, 
the characters discover the Thing 
frozen in the ice, along with its 
space craft. In the remake, the Thing 
and its flying saucer are discovered 
by a party of Norwegian scientists 
who are then wiped out by the 
monster. But Carpenter’s main char- 
acters find video tapes of the discov- 
ery and watch them, and these tapes 
reproduce Nyby’s discovery scene 
almost perfectly. It is as if Carpen- 
ter’s characters were sitting in their 
shelter at the pole, watching Nyby’s 
original on their tv. 

The remake introduces other 
major differences. Carpenter’s Thing 
not only kills, it assimilates and 
copies other life forms. Some mem- 
bers of the crew are taken over by 
the alien, and there is no way of 
knowing who is human and who is 
not. This adds a heavy dose of para- 
noia to an already disturbing film. 

John Carpenter’s nouveav Thing In 
flames. 











James Amess; oldveau Thing, 1951. 

Also, in the Nyby classic, the 
Thing (played by Gunsmoke’s James 
Arness) is never clearly seen. It ap- 
pears in glimpses, in shadows. This 
is very effective. But Carpenter 
shows the Thing to his viewers in all 
its horror. Clearly, Carpenter decided 
that the Thing would be the weirdest, 
most alien being imaginable, and, 
thanks to Rob Bottin’s terrifying and 
gruesome special effects, it is. 

The remake of The Thing is 
every bit as terrifying as the original 
because, while Carpenter made the 
idea of the film very much his own, 
he kept that element of claustropho- 
bic fear that made the original a 
classic. These are two films that are 
definitely worth seeing again — and 
together. 

Sometimes, a remake turns out 
to be even better than the original. 
In 1932, Erie C. Kenton directed The 
island of Lost Souls, based on H. G. 
Wells’ novel The Island of Dr. Moreau 
and starring Charles Laughton in one 
of the truly great mad scientist roles 
of screen history. Richard Arlen 
plays a shipwrecked sailor who is 
cast ashore on an island where Dr. 
Moreau is transforming animals into 
human-like creatures through vivisec- 
tion. The beastmen, now with the 
powers of speech and reason, have 
formed their own society, based on 
Moreau’s laws (“Not to go on all 
fours, not to spill blood, that is the 
Law. Are we not men?’’) with the 
good doctor as their living god. This 
is a wonderful film, dark, and terrify- 
ing, with make-up effects that hold 
up even by today’s standards. 

In 1977, Don Taylor directed a 
remake. The Island of Dr. Moreau 
(Warner Home Video), with, of all 


people, Burt Lancaster in the title 
role. On the surface, this might seem 
like a ridiculous bit of miscasting, but 
in fact Lancaster is excellent. While 
Laughton’s Dr. Moreau is obviously a 
maniac, Lancaster’s mad scientist is 
detached and distant but, at the 
same time, human and capable of 
flying into wild rages. Lancaster lets 
the viewer know that Moreau could 
go stark raving mad at any moment, 
but he never does. The Dr. Moreau 
of the remake is more complex as a 
character and, therefore, more inter- 
esting th^n the mad doctor of the 
original. 

Taylor’s version also offers a 
more complex view of the beast- 
men’s society, with Richard Basehart 
as its leader in his role of Sayer of 
the Law, a part played by Bela Lugo- 
si in the original. The remake raises 
some interesting questions about 
how societies develop and, in par- 
ticular, about what happens to laws 
when a society’s god dies. All this is 
not to say that the original Island of 
Lost Souls is a weak film. On the 
contrary, it is a true classic. But the 
remake is just a bit better. 

One of the most interesting re- 
makes available on video cassettes 
—and here I’m using the term “re- 
make” rather loosely— is Brian De 
Palma’s Dressed to Kill (Warner 
Home Video). On the surface, this 
film seems like an original, but in 
fact it owes so much to Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s Psycho (MCA) that it seems 
fair to call it a remake of the 1960 
classic. De Palma certainly acknow- 
ledges his debt to the master of 
suspense, and it seems clear that he 
wants us to see Dressed to Kill as 
(continued on page 99) 
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Nightmare videotapes — available by mail. 


THE HOUSE AT THE EDGE OF THE PARK. 

1984. $69.95. Two bloodthirsty psychotics turn 
a party into an orgy of mayhem and murder. 
Directed by Roger D. Franklyn. VHS, Beta. 91 
minutes. Available by mail from Vestron Videos, 
P.O. Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907. 
TERMINAL CHOICE. 1985. $79.95. When the 
patients in a high-tech clinic start dropping off 
like flies, the doctors are as puzzled as 
everyone else. Directed by Larry Sheldon. VHS, 
Beta. Rated R. 86 minutes. Available by mail 
from Vestron Videos, P.O. Box 4000, Stamford, 
CT 06907. 

DON’T OPEN TILL CHRISTMAS. 1985. 
$69.95. A killer loose in London sets his eyes 
on one target: Santa Claus— and the street- 
corner Santas are dying in droves. Directed by 
Edmond Purdom. VHS, Beta. 86 minutes. 
Available by mail from Vestron Videos, P.O. 
Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907. 

THE BISHOP’S WIFE. 1947. $39.95. (Laser- 
disc 34.95). An angel materializes in response 
to the prayers of a harried young bishop. Black 
and white. Directed by Henry Koster, Produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn. VHS, Beta, Laserdisc. 109 
minutes. Embassy Home Entertainment, 1901 
Avenue of the Starts, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 
CAPTAIN AMERICA. 1985. $19.98 Marvel 
Comics’- red-white-and-blue hero in “The 
Sleeper Shall Awake” and "To Catch a 
Spider.” Animated. VHS, Beta. 60 minutes. 
Available by mail from Prism Entertainment, 
1875 Century Park East, Suite 1010, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 1951. $29.95. The 
classic production of Dickens’s classic. Directed 
by Brian Desmond Hurt. VHS, Beta. 86 
minutes. Available by mail from United Home 
Entertainment, 6535 East Skelly Drive, Tulsa, 
OK 74145. 

THE WILD BEASTS. 1985. $59.95. Bloodthirsty 
animals stalk the streets in search of human 
prey. Directed by Antonio Tacchia. VHS, Beta. 
92 minutes. Available by mail from Lightning 
Video, 1011 High Ridge Road, P.O. Box 4384, 
Stamford, CT 06907. 

M. 1931. $29.95. A child-killer in Dusseldorf is 
hunted down through the allied efforts of the 
police — and the city’s criminals. Directed by 
Fritz Lang, producted by Fritz Lang and Thea 
von Harbou. VHS, Beta. 99 minutes. Embassy 
Home Entertainment, 1901 Avenue of the 
Starts, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE FIFTH DAY OF PEACE. 1972. $49.95. In 
a WW II Canadian POW camp, the German 
POWs want guns so they can execute one of 
their own tor desertion. Directed by Guilliano 
Montaldo. VHS, Beta. 95 minutes. Available by 
mail from Prism Entertainment, 1875 Century 
Park East, Suite 1010, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 
THE FANTASTIC FOUR. 1985. $19.95 The 
Marvel Comics’ superteam in “The Phantom of 
Film City” and “Double Identity.” Animated. 
VHS, Beta. 60 minutes. Available by mail from 
Prism Entertainment, 1875 Century Park East, 
Suite 1010, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE ULTIMATE WARRIOR. 1975. $59.95. In 
a starving world where violent, hungry mobs 
roam the streets, Yul Brynner must defend 
mankind’s only hope: the botanical creations of 
mad-scientist Max Von Sydow. Written and 
directed by Robert Clouse. Produced by Fred 
Weintraub and Paul Heller. VHS, Beta. Rated 
R. 92 minutes. Available by mail from Warner 
Home Video, 4000 Warner Boulevard, Burbank, 
CA 91552. 


THE INCREDIBLE HULK. 1985. $19.95. 

Marvel Comics’ infamous antihero in “Prison of 
the Monster,” “Fountain of Terror,” and “Fid- 
dler on the Loose.” Animated. VHS, Beta. 60 
minutes. Available by mail from Prism Entertain- 
ment, 1875 Century Park East, Suite 1010, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE LITTLE PRINCE, VOLUME IV: FOR THE 
LOVE OF ANIMALS. 1985. $39.95. The be- 
loved storybook character journeys to Earth and 
other planets, befriending a dog, a witty space 
bird, and similar anthropomorphs. Animated. 
From the classic tale by Antoine de Saint Ex- 
upery. VHS, Beta. 60 minutes. Available by mail 
from Children’s Video Library, P.O. Box 4995, 
Stamford, CT. 06907. 

FAREWELL, MY LOVELY. 1975. $59.95. 
Robert Mitchum stars as Raymond Chandler’s 
Phillip Marlowe. Directed by Dick Richards. Pro- 
duced by George Pappas and Jerry 
Bruckheimer. VHS, Beta. Rated R. 95 minutes. 
Available by mail from Embassy Home Enter- 
tainment, 1901 Avenue of the Stars, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE TAMARIND SEED. 1974. $59.95. An 
American secretary, vacationing in Barbados, 
falls in love with a KGB agent. Written and 
directed by Blake Edwards. VHS, Beta. Rated 
PG. 123 minutes. Available by mail from Em- 
bassy Home Entertainment, 1901 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 

RICHARD III. 1955. $39.95. Sir Lawrence 
Olivier as Shakespeare’s hunchbacked, treach- 
erous king. Produced and directed by Sir Law- 
rence Olivier. From the play by William Shakes- 
peare, VHS, Beta. 138 minutes. Available by 
mail from Embassy Home Entertainment, 1901 
Avenue of the Starts, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 
DEAD END. 1937. $39.95. Humphrey Bogart 
plays a hard-hearted killer from New York’s 
Lower East Side. Directed by William Wyler. 
Produced by Samuel Goldwyn. Screenplay by 
Lillian Heilman based on the play be Sidney 
Kingsley. VHS, Beta, Laserdisc. 92 minutes. 
Available by mail from Embassy Home Enter- 
tainment, 1901 Avenue of the Starts, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE COCA-COLA KID. 1985. $79.95. A young 
American businessman goes to Australia to 
boost the softdrink’s sales. Directed by Dusan 
Makavejev. VHS, Beta. Rated R. 98 minutes. 
Available by mail from Vestron Videos, P.O. 
Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907, 

THEY CAME FROM WITHIN. 1975. $69.95. A 
strange plague infests a luxury high-rise con- 
dominium, causing its residents to commit 
unspeakable acts of sex and violence. Written 
and directed by David Cronenberg. Produced 
by Ivan Reitman. VHS, Beta. Rated R. 87 
minutes. Available by mail from Vestron Videos, 
P.O. Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907. 
TREASURE OF THE AMAZONS. 1984. 
$69.95. Fortune hunters quest through the 
jungles of South America in search of treasure. 
Directed by Rene Cardona, Jr. VHS, Beta. 91 
minutes. Available by mail from Vestron Videos, 
P.O. Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907. 

THE EMERALD FOREST. 1985. $79.95. 

(Laserdisc $34.95). An engineer's son gets kid- 
napped by Indians in the Amazon basin, and 
grows up as an Indian while his father searches 
for him. Produced and directed by John Boor- 
man, written by Rospo Pallenberg. VHS, Beta. 
Rated R. 113 minutes. Embassy Home Enter- 
tainment, 1901 Avenue of the Starts, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 
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GREMLINS. 1984. $79.95. (Laserdisc $34.95). 
A fundamentally sick, utterly sadistic, and in- 
credibly charming movie for children of all ages. 
Directed by Joe Dante, produced by Steven 
Spielberg. VHS, Beta, Laserdisc. Rated PG. 
106 minutes. Available by mail from Warner 
Home Video, 4000 Warner Boulevard, Burbank, 
CA 91522. 

ATOMIC SUBMARINE. 1959. $39.95. An 
atomic submarine dives under the polar icecap 
to do battle with tin evil alien starship. Directed 
by Spencer G. Bennety. Produced by Alex Gor- 
don. VHS, Beta. 30 minutes. Available by mail 
from Monterrey Home Video, 21800 Burbank 
Boulevard, P.O. Eox 4062, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 

THE BRAIN FROM THE PLANET AROUS. 

1958. $39.95. As a first step toward world con- 
quest, an evil alien brain takes possession of 
the body of a young scientist. Directed by 
Nathan Hertz. Produced by Jaques Marquette. 
VHS, Beta. Rated PG. 71 minutes. Available by 
mail from Monteriey Home Video, 21800 Bur- 
bank Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland 
Hills, CA 91365-4062. 

THE TURN OF rHE SCREW. 1974 $29.95. 
From Henry James’s classic ghost story. 
Directed by Dan Curtis. Written by William F, 
Nolan. VHS, Beta. Rated PG. 120 minutes. 
Available by mail from Thriller Video, 21800 
Burbank Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland 
Hills, CA 91365-4062. 

SLEEP OF DEATH. 1979, $59.95. A young 
Englishwoman romantically pursues an alluring 
nobleman— setting off a series of bizarre revela- 
tions and horrible murders. Directed by Calvin 
Floyd. VHS, Beta. 90 minutes. Available by mail 
from Prism Entertainment, 1875 Century Park 
East, Suite 1010, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 
THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN. 1972. $49.95. 
The story of one of the most decisive battles 
of the second world war. Directed by Calvin 
Jackson Padget. VHS, Beta. Rated PG. 96 
minutes. Available by mail from Prism Entertain- 
ment, 1875 Centuiy Park East, Suite 1010, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

SPIDER-WOMAN. 1985. $19.95. The Marvel 
Comics superhero ne in “Pyramids of Terror,” 
“The Return of the Flying Dutchman,” and 
“Farewell Performance.” Animated. VHS, Beta. 
60 minutes. Availaole by mail from Prism Enter- 
tainment, 1875 Century Park East, Suite 1010, 
Los Angeles, CA 90067. 

SCREAM. 1983. $69.95. A mysterious murderer 
terrorizes tourists on a raft trip down the Rio 
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part of the Hitchcock tradition. 

You can see what I mean if you 
view these two films together. Psycho 
focuses on Janet Leigh for about half 
an hour, then kills her off in the 
legendary shower scene. Angie Dick- 
inson is the focus of attention in 
Dressed to Kill, until she is slashed 
to death in an elevator— an enclosed 
space like the shower stall — about 
half an hour into the film. Both 
characters are sympathetic but 
guilty— Leigh of stealing $40,000 
from her employer, Dickinson of an 
extra-maritai affair. And yet, as it 
turns out, their murders have nothing 
to do with these "crimes.” 

In Psycho and in Dressed to Kill, 
the killer is a man who suffers from 
a split personality — male and female 
— and the female half (dressed in a 
woman’s clothes and a wig) kills any 
woman the male half desires. And the 
parallels between the two films do not 
end here. DePalma quotes directly 
from Hitchcock’s masterpiece with 
two brutal shower scenes, one at the 
very beginning of the film and one at 
the end. But neither scene is central 
to the plot. The opening sequence, 
with Dickinson, is a rape fantasy, and 
the closing scene, with Nancy Allen, 
is a nightmare. De Palma frames his 
film within these two quotations from 
Hitchcock because he wants viewers 
to recognize the source of his work. 
In the course of Dressed to Kill, 
he also quotes the most suspenseful 
scene from Hitchcock’s Rear Window, 
a technique De Palma also borrowed 
for his 1973 thriller. Sisters (Warner), 
another film with a split-personality 
theme. 

Brian De Palma is not biindly copy- 
ing Alfred Hitchcock in Dressed to Kill. 
He is consciously paying tribute to the 
director who almost single-handedly 
created the suspense film genre in 
which so many younger directors work 
today. In effect, Dressed to Kill says: 
“Without Hitchcock, there would be no 
Brian De Palma, no John Carpenter, 
no suspense cinema.” De Palma is ac- 
knowledging the debt he owes, which 
is what, at their best, ail remake direc- 
tors try to do. By making their own ver- 
sions of classic films, De Palma, 
Carpenter, Schrader, Taylor, and other 
directors are paying homage and, at 
the same time, claiming places for 
themselves in their chosen genre. ■ 
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Grande. Directed by Byron Quisenberry. VHS, 
Beta. 86 minutes. Available by mail from 
Vestron Videos, P.O. Box 400C, Stamford, CT 
06907. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN IN FLAMES. 1972. 
$39.95. Desperate to pass secret documents to 
the Greek resistance fighters, an innocent 
woman seduces a Nazi officer. Directed by 
Dimis Dadiras. VHS, Beta. Hated PG. 85 
minutes. Available by mail frcm USA Home 
Video, 21800 Burbank Boulevard, P.O. Box 
4062, Woodland Hills, CA 91365-4062. 

DOC SAVAGE, MAN OF BRONZE. 1975. 
$59.95. Keith Robeson’s pulp-magazine 
superhero in a live-action thriller. Directed by 
Michael Anderson. Produced try George Pal. 
Written by George Pal and Joseph Morhaim, 
VHS, Beta. Rated G. 100 minutes. Available by 
mail from Warner Home Videcs 4000 Warner 
Boulevard, Burbank, CA 91552. 

THE MUTILATOR. 1985. $79.95. A dream 
vacation becomes a blood-curdling nightmare 
for five unfortunate high sc;hool students. 
Directed by John Douglas. VHS Beta. Rated R 
or X (specify edited or unedited version). 86 
minutes. Available by mail from Vestron Videos, 
P.O. Box 4000, Stamford, CT 06907. 
ALABAMA’S GHOST. 1974. $29.95. A musi- 
cian inherits the powers of a dead sorcerer, 
much to the benefit of his musical career . . . 
but in process he attracts the attention— and 
enmity!— of all manner of creatures of the 
night. Written and directed by l^rederic Hobbs. 
VHS, Beta. Rated PG. 96 minutes. Available by 
mail from Thriller Video, 21800 Burbank 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 

THE ESCAPE OF A ONE-TON PET. 1978. 
$39.95. A young girl who's raised a calf form 
infancy must protect it from her bloodthirsty but- 
cher of a father. Directed by Richard Bennett. 
Produced by Jean Anne Mooe. VHS, Beta, 
Rated G, 73 minutes. Availablie by mail from 
Family Home Video, 21800 Burbank Boulevard, 
P.O. Box 4062. Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 

REVENGE OF THE MYSTEIRONS FROM 
MARS. 1981. $39.95. Captain Scarlett and 
Spectrum must save the Earth from the 
Mysterons. Marionettes. Directed by Brian 
Burgess, Robert Lynn, and Ken Turner. Produc- 
ed by Reg Hil. VHS, Beta, Rated G. 91 
minutes. Available by mail fron Family Home 
Video, 21800 Burbank Boulevard, P.O. Box 
4062, Woodland Hills, CA 91365-4062. 


HERO BUNKER. 1971. $39.95. Isolated Greek 
soldiers, trapped by an enemy invasion, must 
defend the Hero Bunker at all costs. Directed 
by George Andrews. VHS, Beta. Rated PG. 93 
minutes. Available by mail from USA Home 
Video, 21800 Burbank Boulevard, P.O. Box 
4062, Woodland Hills, CA 91365-4062. 
THUNDERBIROS: COUNTDOWN TO 

DISASTER. 1981. $39.95. The Thunderbirds 
must save the Empire State Building and put 
out an oil fire in the Atlantic. Marionettes. 
Directed by David Elliott, David Lane, and Des- 
mond Saunders. Produced by Reg Hill. VHS, 
Beta. Rated G. 90 minutes. Available by mail 
from Family Home Video, 21800 Burbank 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 

THE FINEST HOURS. 1964. $49.95. A 

militaristically oriented biography of Winston 
Churchill. Narrated by Orson Welles. Directed 
by Peter Baylis. VHS, Beta. 116 minutes. 
Available by mail from Prism Entertainment, 
1875 Century Park East, Suite 1010, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067. 

THE HENDERSON MONSTER. 1980. $39.95. 
The unknown perils of genetic engineering rise 
up from the depths to haunt a Noble laureate. 
Directed by Waris Hussein. Produced by Robert 
Berger. VHS, Beta. 94 minutes. Available by 
mail from USA Home Video, 21800 Burbank 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 

MEN IN WAR. 1957. $49.95. A platoon of 
American GIs is lost behind enemy lines during 
the Korean War. Directed by Anthony Mann. 
VHS, Beta. 102 minutes. Available by mail from 
Prism Entertainment, 1875 Century Park East, 
Suite 1010, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 

A SMALL KILLING. 1981. $39.95. Bag ladies 
are acting as messengers for a drug dealer — so 
Ed Asner and Jean Simmons go under cover 
to catch them at the— er— dirty deed. Directed 
by Steven Hilliard Stern. VHS, Beta. 104 
minutes. Available by mail from USA Home 
Video, 21800 Burbank Boulevard, P.O. Box 
4062, Woodland Hills, CA 91365-4062. 

FIRST MAN INTO SPACE. 1959. $29.95. A 
dated-but-delightful science fiction monster 
movie. Directed by Robert Day. Produced by 
John Croydon and Charles F. Vetter, Jr. VHS, 
Beta. 78 minutes. Available by mail from 
Monterrey Home Video, 21800 Burbank 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 4062, Woodland Hills, CA 
91365-4062. 
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(continued from page 55) 

about the shows. Fritz Weaver spoke 
to us from his home in New York. 

TZ: What do you think of the new 
programs? 

Weaver: Tales from the Darkside is 
very much iike an early Twilight Zone 
trying to get itself started, and doing 
very weli, I think. And in many ways, 

I think the quality of Twilight Zone is 
a little higher the second time be- 
cause it’s attempting more. It’s at- 
tempting to build on what the first 
one was. And yet, I aiso feei as if 
it’s iike reviving Greek mythology or 
something. You feei a little self- 
conscious doing it the second time. 
TZ: How do you feel about the 
original? 

Weaver: To see Twilight Zoni enjoy- 
ing popuiarity with a whoie new gen- 
eration of kids is amazing to me 
because when we were doing them 
the first time, we had no sense at aii 
that they were going to be iooked at 
by another generation. We were iit- 
erally improvising the form. 

TZ: Was the early show really so 
exciting? 

Weaver: Oh, I vividly remember that 
going to Caiifornia to do a Twilight 
Zone was like going to an adventure 
of some kind, where aii bets were^ 
off. You didn’t particulariy worry if it 
was right or wrong for your career 
because they were crazy; they were 
fun. L|ke going to a good Halloween 
party, 'where you could just throw off 
your personality and do something 
quite different and exciting. Anything 
couid happen, and did. 

Actors felt differently about it. 
Burgess Meredith wouid say, “Well, 
let’s see what we can come up with 
here. How about trying this?” And 
everyone seemed very open, parti- 
cularly Rod Serling. He would throw 
out a whole script if he thought your 
idea was better than his. He would 
come and watch the rehearsal and 
say, “That’s really marvelous.” And 
all of a sudden, in the afternoon, 
you’d be doing a different script. 

TZ: What about the directors? 
Weaver: Eiiiot Silverberg, who did 
“The Obsolete Man,” was a wildly 
adventurous young director. He at- 
tempted aii kinds of things that 


simply weren’t done, like breaking 
out aii the walls and using the entire 
MGM studio, which was as big as an 
airplane hanger. He had trouble con- 
vincing some people. But he never 
had trouble convincing Rod Seriing, 
who was always jumping up and down 
like a kid, saying, “Hey, that’s great!” 
TZ: Can that still happen on Twilight 
Zone sefs today? 

Weaver: i teii you, I think it’s far 
more constricted, i think it’s giued to 
the ratings, and “Weii, this wiii never 
go,” or “This wiii go” is part of 
everybody’s thinking. With such 
bigger audiences than were out there 
in the sixties— by a factors of hun- 
dreds, I suppose— you have to think, 
“I can say this,” or “I can’t say 
that.” We didn’t know enough in 
those days to do that. We didn’t 
have all the agencies working on it. 

Of course, my philosophy is that 
when you truiy please yourself, 
you’re more apt to please others 
than when you set out to please 
them. Then, you’re true to instincts 
nobody has. And I think that’s what’s 
wrong with television today. They do 
it by committee. 

I may be romanticizing, but it 
seems as if we were pioneers, literai- 
iy with our own feet printing out a 
path, without knowing where it was 
going. Nowadays, we have those 
paths printed out for us. We have 
the first Twilight Zone to go by and 
the first Alfred Hitchcock, so there’s 
a sense of consciously trying to ex- 
tend traditions. There were no tradi- 
tions when we first did those things. 
And i guess that’s what seemed so 
exciting. 

Aithough her home base is L.A., 
British actress Caroiyn Seymour aiso 
spoke to us in New York, where she 
is currently starring on Broadway. 
TZ: Your roles in Hitchcock’s 
“Murder Me Twice,” TZ’s “Ye 
Gods,” and Darkside’s “Dream Girl” 
and “The Trouble with Mary Jane” 
are a far cry from your part in Hay 
Fever. Did you enjoy doing them? 
Seymour: I had never done any of 
that kind of thing before and i ab- 
soiuteiy adored it. If they keep these 
anthologies going, it’s going to be 
great. 

TZ: Which character did you find 
most challenging? 

Seymour: None of my roles were 
truly challenging, but I have to admit 
I ioved playing Megara in “Ye Gods” 
because, you know, I could pretend 
I was having a go at the Greeks. 
TZ: / understand the scheduling was 


very tight on that show. 

Seymour: Yes, but anthoiogies are 
much better than episodic tv be- 
cause you get the script at least a 
week or so in advance, and a direc- 
tor like Peter Medak, insists on re- 
hearsals. But normally, you don’t. 
The time frarre is a huge probiem, 

I think very, v(5ry slowly, there is go- 
ing to be a revoiution in television, i 
mean, siowiy — five or ten years, and 
maybe even ionger. But I think there 
wiii be a time when actors wiii refuse 
to do that kind of work, because it’s 
so demanding that you can’t get any 
quaiity out of it. If you’re working 
fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and 
you do that on a reguiar five-day-a- 
week basis, by the end of the week 
you have absolutley no thinking 
power ieft. 

But you work with a higher stan- 
dard of stuff on the anthoiogies, from 
the top down. And the writers, i’ve 
had some really good scripts on the 
anthologies. 

TZ: What was it like to work at Aifred 
Hitchcock? 

Seymour: Because they have such 
big budgets, tfiey are like doing mini- 
movies. it’s giamourous. You get aii 
the make-up people you want, and 
your wonderful sets, and lots of 
props, and 3000 technicians sitting 
around. But w(3rking with Frank Pear- 
son directing at Hitchcock was 
amazing. 

TZ: In what way? 

Seymour: He’s written so many 
great things — Cool Hand Luke, for in- 
stance. And he’s a very good direc- 
tor — one of the oid Hollywood ones— 
and he just knows what he wants. 
He was calm and gentle. And the 
way he moves his camera is just 
fascinating to watch. 

TZ: And at Twiiight Zone? 
Seymour: The Twilight Zone aiso 
has a huge budget, so it’s very com- 
fortable to do. But look, the dif- 
ference between having a big budget 
and not having one as big is that you 
get the chance to rehearse scenes 
before you shoot, so you can take 
care of all thes hiccoughs. At Tales, 
you don’t get a chance to deal with 
the hiccoughs. You’ve just got to get 
it done, so the hiccoughs always 
show. It’s sad, but ... Tales is a bit 
like doing Night of the Living Dead 
and aii the Romero things, which 
become sort of cult numbers. In 
twenty-five years, they’re going to be 
shown on tv and everyone’s going to 
scream and laugh and say, “Oh, my 
God.” It’s high camp. Camp horror. 
And fun. — RB 
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Attention, Writers! 

Announcing 

The Sixth Annual Short Story Contest 
Sponsored by 
Rod Serling’s 




Magfazine 

In memory of Rod Serling, whose professional career was launched when he became a prizewinner in a nationwide writing contest. 

This year, as in past years, we are seeking stories about an intrustion of the supernatural or unearthly into a well-drawn contemporary American 
setting. As always, the contest is limited to previously unpublished writers. Maximum story length: four thousand words. 

First Prize: $500 Second Prize: $300 Third Prize: $200 


Winning stories will be published in TZ's Sixth Anniversary Issue, April 1987. 


RULES 


1. All entries must be original works of fiction, four thousand words or less. 
There is no minimum length. 

2. The contest is open only to those who have never had fiction published profes- 
sionally; all those who have received monetary payment for a piece of published 
fiction of whatever length (but not including poetry and plays) are ineligible. 

3. Entries must be typewritten, with the writer's name, address, and telephone 
number on the first page. All entries to be considered must include a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the return of thi manuscript. Please note that we can- 
not acknowledge entries on receipt. 

4. Writers may submit one entry only. 

5. All non-prizewinning entries will nonetheless be considered for publication 


in the magazine. 

6. Employees of Montcalm Publishing Corporation and their families are ineligible 
to enter. 

7. Twilight Zone will use care in the handling of the entries, but will not assume 
responsibility for any loss or damage. 

8. The entries will be judged by the editors of Tw light Zone Magazine. The deci- 
sion of the judges shall be final. 

9. Each winner will grant Twilight Zone Magaz ne first North American serial 
rights and sign a standard Twilight Zone Magazine contract. 

10. The contest closes September 1, 1986. Mail entries to: Short Story Contest, 
TZ Publications, 800 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 



A species to end all species in ROBERT SILVERBERG’S “Watchdogs” 

The melancholy mind of a horse in BRUCE JAY FRIEDMAN’S “Post Time” 

A writer who hears far too much in CHET WILLIAMSON’S “I’ll Drown My Book” 

A junk collector with a decidedly unusual taste in GARRY KILWORTH’S “Angel’s Eyes” 
Disintegration with a New England touch in DONALD BURLESON’S “Milk” 

The terror of a shattered mind in ANDREW WEINER’S “This Year Next Year ’’ 

PLUS: An interview with Whitley Strieber {Wolfen, The Hunger, Warday) 

AND: Jim Vernier'e on David Cronenbergls remake of The F/y— featuring color preview pictures. 



